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INTRODUCTION 


It takes considerable daring, even approaching 
true heroism, in these days of book-making, of 
which the Wise Man in Ecclesiastes never faintly 
dreamed, to ask a surfeited and long-suffering read- 
ing public to look with indulgence upon another 
humble effort of a humble author. My only apology 
is that after several years of faithful observation 
and diligent inquiry I have not found that anyone 
has written upon the title which this unambitious 
essay bears. 

_ I have not sought to give a concrete definition 
of “The Eternal Masculine,” as the patient reader 
will discern. It seems to elude me. I have pursued 
my explorations in many fields of biography and 
have found what I have thought were contributions 
to a definite characterization. I have not discovered 
any single personality which includes all I have in 
my mind as belonging to “The Eternal Masculine,” 
and so have concluded that it is a composite, or a 
jewel with many glistening facets. What a strange, 
chimerical, chaotic prodigy is this thing called man! 


“Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 
Still by himself abused and disabused; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world.” 
(Alexander Pope.) 
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Here is Mr. Gladstone piquantly saying, “In what 
country except ours (as I know to have happened) 
would a parish ball have been gotten up in order 
to supply funds for a parish hearse?’ And there 
is that whimsical creature saying, “My chief com- 
pensation for being a woman is that I shall never 
have to marry one.” 

Mankind seems a bundle of enigmatical contradic- 
tions, and only a good and kind heavenly Father 
can reveal this “glory,” and compose this “jest,” 
and solve this “riddle of the world.” 

The reader will here find the positive argument 
in those characters which exemplify the high ideal, © 
and a negative argument in the misanthropic lives 
of those who seem to be destitute of this sublime 
and ever divine thing which for the want of a better 
name we are calling “The Eternal Masculine.” 

Charles J. Finger, the literary farmer of Arkan- 
sas, wrote one day, “I had just finished slaughter- 
ing a steer and was admiring the sunset.” I knew 
of a very rich man who was saved from drowning 
by a courageous employee, whom he immediately 
discharged because he “couldn’t bear” to have 
around him a man to whom he was under such 
great obligation. This recalls the familiar story of 
the Irishman who when he was given ten cents for 
saving a rich man from drowning in the East River, 
looked at the coin and naively remarked, “Begorra, 
I think I am overpaid.” 

I suppose one can be pardoned for making a 
modest contribution to the one great exhaustless 
theme of increasing and perennial interest which has 
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held investigators enthralled from the days of Adam 
in Paradise—“What is man?” The proper study 
of mankind no doubt will be man until the end; and 
more and more it seems the one supreme overpower- 
ing purpose of the hurrying ages to develop a son 
of Man, with all of his gross inheritances from the 
pit from which he has been digged, into a son of 
God, undefiled, unique, lovely, divine, immortal. 

It is reassuring in these after-war days of friv- 
olous, and sometimes vulgar, and often vicious and 
sensual reactions to find that there is something 
lofty in men that refuses to be defiled or degraded 
or to surrender its scepter. 

This author agrees with Aristotle, and Herbert 
Spencer, and Benjamin Franklin in the perfectibility 
of human nature, and herein quotes Mr. Spencer 
when he says, “It is certain that man must become 
perfect.” “The Eternal Masculine” is that in a 
noble manhood which is intuitively reaching out and 
striving for the attainment of the high state for 
which man was created, and toward which he is 
steadily ascending, and to which he will some day 
surely arrive. 


ply enall artivel..” s. 
In some good time, his good time, I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird.” 

(Robert Browning.) 
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The loving are the daring, 
The bravest are the tenderest. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Thy gentleness hath made me great. 
—RHoly Bible. 


It is well known that great scholars who have shown 
the most pitiless acerbity in their criticism of other 
men’s scholarship have yet been of a relenting and 
indulgent temper in private life; and I have heard of a 
learned man meekly rocking the twins in the cradle 
with his left hand, while with his right he inflicted 
the most lacerating sarcasms on an opponent who had 
betrayed a brutal ignorance of Hebrew. 

—George Eliot. 


Though he was rough he was kindly. 
—Miles Standish. 


CHAPTER I 
THE ETERNAL MASCULINE 


Lone before the brilliant writer of “Faust” 
penned his immortal line, ‘““The eternal feminine 
doth draw us on,” the world was becoming more and 
more conscious of a definite, persistent, unique, 
part human, part divine, influence which no genius 
thought of describing until the clever poet selected 
the proper adjective and called it the ‘eternal fem- 
inine.” 

I know Jones says there are two periods in a 
man’s life when he cannot understand a woman— 
one is before he is married, the other is after he is 
married; but just the same no man is so dull as not 
to have discovered that woman has her own incom- 
parable and unapproachable place, and this would 
be a very different world if there were no women 
in it. You remember George Eliot makes Mrs. Poy- 
ser say, “Howiver, I’m not denyin’ the women are 
foolish; God Almighty made ’em to match the men.” 

The funny man, in his laughter corner in his 
newspaper, sought to be facetious, the other day, 
when he imagined what would have been said under 
similar circumstances if the men had been women. 
He said Julia Cesar would have said, “I came, I 
saw, I am engaged!” That Olive Hazard Perry 
would have reported, ““We have met the enemy, and 
it was a lovely wedding.” That Georgiana Dewey 
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would have commanded, “You may shoot, Gridley, 
upon the completion of your toilet,” and that Ulyssia 
S. Grant would have declared, “I will flirt it out 
on this line if it takes all summer.” Even men 
must acknowledge that there are some things which 
are eternally feminine, and we are glad of it, and 
among the qualities which are exquisitely feminine 
is faith. 

The characterization is not wholly complete, but 
if there is any marked difference between men and 
women, the women are an incarnation of faith and 
the men of works. Not that the women are not 
abundant in works, for they are; and not that men 
do not have faith, for they do; but, temperamentally, 
women are the factors of faith and men of works. 
The Scripture says that “F!)% without works is 
dead”; and James, in jel TS bughW so to have 
said that “Works without! fuith are useless.” 

In the mighty commission in behalf of humanity 
the woman is indispensable to the man, the man is 
necessary to the woman; but the world would not be 
where it is to-day in its progress toward the high- 
est goals if it had not been for woman’s faith. A\I- 
most all the noblest achievements of these anxious 
days in which we are living were first dreamed out 
in a woman’s soul. 

It is no disparagement to men for us to freely 
acknowledge that the most divine things which God 
has sent into the world through human agencies 
have come through the ministries of lovely woman. 
hood. As we contemplate the marvelous contribu- 
tions which women have made to all the holy, uplift- 
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ing influences which are operating for the trans- 
formation of the world, we exclaim in the words 
of our Master himself, when the Syrophcenician 
woman pleaded with him in behalf of her sadly af- 
‘flicted daughter, “O woman, great is thy faith.” 

The greatest moral miracles of modern times have 
been performed by consecrated women. God seems 
to let good women have their own way. When they 
set their hearts on impossible things which should 
be done for a suffering humanity, over and over 
again, the Master says, “Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” 

Splendid man, with his stalwart, militaristic 
nature, usually demands demonstration that a thing 
is possible before he enters upon it. Man is prag- 
matic, but woman fi. s out the need and then goes 
forward, kno. ag il-' ‘ ve will find a way. “O, 
woman, great is thy fa... She seems to know that 
somebody will roll away the stone. 


They talk about a woman’s sphere as though it had 
a limit; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth— 
Without a woman in it. 
(C. E. Bowman.) 


There is no great chapter in history which leaves 
the woman out. She is in every paradise, and she 
suffers in every purgatory. It was a woman’s cry- 
ing’ for bread which precipitated the French: Revo- 
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lution. It was a woman who was the foundress of 
Methodism; a woman who perpetuated Scotch Pres- 
byterianism; and a woman who resuscitated Meth- 
odism in America. Without a. woman there would 
have been no Iliad, no Odyssey, no Idylls of the 
King; and Shakespeare reaches his climaxes of 
genius in his portrayal of Portia, and Imogene, and 
Cordelia; and George Eliot in Adam Bede’s Dinah 
or Tito Melema’s Romola; and the crowning glory 
of Hawthorne’s tragic story is Hester Prynne, and 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s tender tale is Ramona. 
As Isaac had his Rebekah and Jacob, Rachel, so 
did Laura inspire Petrarch; and Aspasia, Pericles; 
and Beatrice, Dante; and Deborah, Barak; and 
Elizabeth Barrett, the great Browning; and Pris- 
cilla, John Alden; and Martha, George Washington ; 
and Ida Saxton, McKinley. 

Mr. Emerson stated at the Monday Literary Club 
in Boston in 1870 that no successful novel could be 
written unless a woman was the outstanding figure.1 
A clever young man, “Adirondack” Murray, ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote a novel entitled The 
Story of a Man Who Didw’t Know Much. Mur- 
tay loved the Adirondack mountains, and thereby 
got his sobriquet, and he told the story of his favor- 
ite guide, who had an orphan boy as a protégé, 
whom the hunter found wandering in the mountains. 
There is no woman mentioned in the book, but the 
orphan boy is made to possess many attractive 
feminine qualities through which the author ex- 


1 However, I think all will agree that R i 
plished this feat in his Treasure Tua Sherk Rowtt Sterenon eee 
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pected to invoke the sympathy and interest of the 
reader. But the publisher was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the story was a commercial failure. 

There is, therefore, “the eternal feminine” even 
if it is so subtle and elusive that we cannot find 
the definition—maybe it is too great to be confined 
in terms. 

I wish to submit to you, indulgent reader, if 
there may not likewise be an “Eternal Mascu- 
line.” I do not remember to have heard anyone 
else raise this question, and I am quite at a loss for 
a definition, but I believe there is distinct evidence 
of ‘such an influence; perhaps not so delicate and 
divine as the eternal feminine, but neverthless divine 
and delicate. 

It is the purpose of this essay to endeavor to 
find what this indefinable something called the Eter- 
nal Masculine may be. 

During one of the battles in France a soldier was 
found entangled in a German barbed wire, and when 
his comrades attempted to carry him, after they 
had released him from his position of jeopardy, it 
seemed that they would almost pull him to pieces. 
He begged his rescuers to put him out of misery, 
but Sergeant Ross from Australia threw himself on 
the ground and made an improvised human sledge 
out of himself, and insisted that they should lay the 
wounded man upon him, which was done. They 
dragged these two men back over two hundred 
yards of No Man’s Land, through the broken wire 
and over ground that was strewed with exploded 
shells. 
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They were all so anxious to get the wounded 
man to a place of safety and treatment that they 
forgot the man underneath. When they reached the 
trenches they found that the brave sergeant was 
nearly as badly off as his sacred burden. His hands 
and face and body were frightfully torn, and he had 
suffered extremely, but never once had he uttered 
a word of complaint. As the late Captain Hugh 
Knyvett, the Anzac scout, says, “Such is the stuff 
that our men are made of.” Is this the Eternal 
Masculine? 

The ammunition runners were the brave men 
who must supply fighting material to the daring 
warriors who went over the top and across No 
Man’s Land and into the enemy’s trenches. These 
runners must keep their comrades so well fur- 
nished with ammunition that any ground which is 
taken may be held; and so furious is the fire that 
they must face, that four out of five of these faith- 
_ ful runners are hit, and many surrender their 
lives. . 

How many noble souls in that war and in the 
battles of life make the supreme sacrifice, “unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung!” How many brilliant in- 
vestigators, like the lamented Pasteur, willingly sur- 
render their own lives that specifics may be found 
for disease? Never has there been an hour when 
men hold to their own lives less tenaciously, in order 
that the world may be made a safe place in which 
to live. The Redondo Beach High-School boy who 
lost his life at the front comforted his mother, when 
he enlisted in the Marines, by saying, “Don’t worry, 
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mother ; we can only die once, and one might as well 
die for his country.” 

“Tt was at Hill 60. The Canadians held the line 
on one side of a gulch. Their trenches were on the 
crest of a small hill, The Germans occupied a simi- 
lar position on the other side of the valley. In some 
mysterious way the Canadians learned that the 
Germans had mined their position and intended to 
blow it to the skies at a certain hour at night. The 
order was given to evacuate the line. 

“The commanding officer lined us up,” continued 
the soldier, “and called for a volunteer to remain in 
the trench. This man was to fire a signal just as 
he felt the earth trembling beneath his feet. The 
signal was for the artillery to open fire. The guns 
had been trained to meet the German infantry 
assault. 

“As soon as the officer had finished, Mills stepped 
forward. ‘I'll remain, sir, he said. ‘Very well,’ 
said the officer, and that was all. The instant before 
the explosion belched the earth into the air we 
heard the signal shot. Mills’ body was never 
found.” 

The soldier remained silent for several minutes, 
as in reverence to the bravery of his comrade. 

“Didn’t the men say good-by to Mills before he 
left?” he was asked. “Didn’t they say something 
to him?” 

The soldier smiled. ‘‘No,”’ he said. ‘That wasn’t 
done over there. It was a man’s game, and there 
was little sentiment to it.” 

Is that the Eternal Masculine? 
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General Robert E. Lee possessed one of the 
superbest characters which America has produced. 
At the close of that bitter civil conflict his fortune 
was depleted and he was grievously impoverished. 
The Louisiana Lottery Company offered him ten 
thousand dollars a year if he would become. the 
president of that organization. A few years before 
the dissolution of that disreputable enterprise, one 
day in New Orleans, I saw two other famous gen- 
erals sitting upon opposite sides of the great hollow 
glass wheel, presiding over the drawings of the Lot- 
tery Company, for which easy task they each re- 
ceived ten thousand dollars a year. 

Although the sumptuous offer came to General 
Lee when he was sadly in need of money, yet he 
manfully replied: “Gentlemen, all I have left in 
this world at the close of this cruel war is my 
good name and my principles, and they are not for 
sale. I cannot accept your offer!” 

General Lee may have lost his cause in that con- 
flict of the sixties, but because of his uprightness 
and integrity he enriched his character and pre- 
served his honor and gained his crown. 

It is said that when the liquor men of the United 
States were looking around for an expert lawyer to 
represent their interests and to combat constitu- 
tional prohibition in the courts, they approached 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, offering him a retaining 
fee of $150,000. Showing much resentment that 
they would even think of him as available for 
such a service, he replied, indignantly, “I would 
not champion this cause before the courts for any 
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sum of money you could name.” They then sought 
an interview with Hon. William Howard Taft, 
who, like Mr. Hughes, is one of the most brilliant 
constitutional lawyers in America. Instead of 
offering him a stated amount of money they handed 
him a signed blank check telling him to fill in any 
amount he wished. Mr. Taft had an opportunity 
that moment to become a millionaire, but it was not 
to him the slightest temptation, though he is reputed 
to be a poor man. He promptly said to them, 
“Gentlemen, you couldn’t pile enough gold on this 
continent to induce me to take your case before the 
courts and before the public, for I will have you 
know my conscience is not for sale.” 

Does not this fine story admit us into the Holy 
of holies of this thing which, for the want of a better 
phrase, we are calling the Eternal Masculine? 

What if either of these two conspicuous and 
talented gentlemen had persuaded himself that he 
could do professionally what he could not conscien- 
tiously approve? He would have become a rich man, 
and some men of the world would have applauded 
him for his sagacity; but does anyone think for a 
moment, if he had sold his birthright for a pot of 
gold, that Mr. Hughes would later have been. in- 
vited to the highly distinguished responsibility of 
the secretary of state of the greatest nation on the 
globe, or that Mr. Taft would now be occupying 
a place which is considered by himself and many 
other discriminating people as the very greatest 
honor which can be conferred upon any citizen of 
our republic? 
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Is it not reassuring in these chaotic days, when 
many persons have a materialistic complex and 
when ethical ideals are fluctuating and a con- 
temptible Nietzcheism has more or less vogue 
among blatant and loquacious propagandists, to 
know that old-fashioned ideas of honor and virtue 
are not out of date? The Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount are respectively the con- 
stitution and by-laws of true manliness—the Eter- 
nal Masculine. 

We confidently believe in the perfectibility of 
human nature. Everything in the universe moves 
on toward perfection. The musician must have a 
perfect tone, the artist a perfect tint, the poet a 
perfect rhythm, the sculptor a perfect line, the sci- 
entist a perfect formula. Nature seeks to produce 
the perfect rose, the perfect crystal, the perfect 
circle, the perfect day. (See Introduction.) 

One radiant day in my home in Manila I was 
meditating upon a perfect human race and perfect 
character when I recalled what Benjamin Franklin 
says. in his Autobiography: “About this time I con- 
ceived the bold and audacious project of arriving 
at moral perfection. I wished to live without com- 
mitting any fault at any time, and to conquer all 
that either natural inclination, custom, or company 
might lead me into.” (See Chapter IX.) This 
reminds us of the statement of Aristotle that men 
by an intuition of their own nature were seeking per- 
fection. In this connection we should not forget 
the good words of Herbert Spencer: “Progress 
is not an accident but a necessity. What we call 
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evil and immorality will disappear. It is certain 
that man must become perfect. Always toward 
perfection is the mighty movement toward a com- 
plete development and a more unmixed good.” A 
greater than any of these philosophers said, “Be ye 
also perfect.” 

The Eternal Masculine is the best in man which 
persists—growing better with the ages. It is the 
survival of the best. Though subtle it is potential 
and real. As far back as Plato, the philosopher 
with the big head, there were evidences of a soul © 
reaching after perfection. It is said that his head 
was so large that he would often rest it against a 
door or pillar. One evening he was followed to his 
villa on the edge of Athens by a bitter enemy who 
with loud and angry tones denounced him with pro- 
fane words as a scoundrel and villain. When Plato 
reached his home the traducer was still continuing 
his tirade of abuse. By this time it was dark. Plato 
called a servant and ordered him to take a torch 
and light the miserable maligner back to the city. 

Some time ago when visiting in New Orleans 
I became acquainted with a devoted Methodist 
minister. In his interesting family were two bright, 
healthful little boys. After a few years the father 
was appointed a missionary to South America, but 
one of the boys went north to attend school at North- 
western University and became a member of the 
family of his maternal uncle, Dr. Frank W. Gunsau- 
lus, Chicago’s most distinguished preacher. One 
afternoon, as this thoughtful schoolboy was leaving 
the house, he asked his uncle the text of the sermon 
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he was preparing for the next Sunday ; and his uncle 
replied, “To this end was I born and for this cause 
came I into the world.’ The boy said, “Uncle, for 
what do you think I was born?” The preacher 
sympathetically answered the inquiry, and assured 
him that every man’s work was born with him, and 
that in due time God would show him his duty. 

An errand took the young man down into the 
heart of the city, and curiosity led him into a theater 
where a great children’s entertainment was being 
given. He had scarcely gained an upper gallery 
when a fire burst. out, and angry flames shot forth 
like the fangs of poisonous serpents. The boy was 
soon on a fire-escape, but instead of rushing to 
easy safety he placed a strong plank from the iron 
fire-escape across the narrow space between the 
buildings, and there this athletic and heroic boy 
worked until he had aided thirteen persons, mostly 
women, across that narrow bridge at that dizzy 
height. At length he was struck by a blazing timber 
and carried into the abyss below. 

In the hospital when the boy came back to con- 
sciousness his uncle was bending over him and whis- 
pered to him congratulations on his heroic deed. 
In the boy’s eyes was already a glow of the heavenly 
portals, and on his cheeks the radiance of the mar- 
tyr’s triumph, as, with a farewell whisper, he said, 
“Uncle, perhaps it was to this end I was born, and 
for this cause I came into the world”—and Willie 
McLaughlin went up to God. 

Some weeks after this frightful holocaust, in 
which hundreds of lives of women and little children 
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were lost, this same minister, Doctor Gunsaulus, 
was in a hotel in Italy, when a fashionably dressed 
American, somewhat elderly, gentleman approached 
him, and commenced talking about that tragical 
Iroquois Theater fire. At first the stranger seemed 
natural enough, but in a few moments, his eyes 
stared and his hands clutched, and he cried: “I was 
in that fire! I was in that fire! I fought for my 
life! I did not save anyone! I saved myself, only 
myself!” The poor fellow would have done himself 
harm when his personal attendant came to his res- 
cue, and explained that, since that tragic afternoon, 
the man’s reason had been unsettled, and his re- 
morseful cry was continually that he had only saved 
himself, when he might have been the means of 
saving many others. 

A California boy, a Harvard graduate, writing 
a long letter to his dear grandmother, which I had 
the pleasure of reading, told her about their Christ- 
mas celebration at the front in France. After most 
enjoyable Yuletide festivities three of the boys 
slipped away from the camp and went to a village 
not far away, where they might further indulge their 
good Christmas appetites. As they were returning 
homeward in the clear moonlight they heard a baby 
cry, and upon investigation found a most poverty- 
stricken little shack, in which was a baby nursing 
at its mother’s bosom; and there was a man, 
poorly clad, and evidently very tired, asleep on 
a rude bed on the floor. There was every evi- 
dence of dire necessity, and the baby, especially, 
appealed to the soldier boys, for was it not the 
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Christmas time? So they counted their money and 
found that one had only a franc, another had noth- 
ing and the third had nothing less than a hundred- 
franc note. They felt that the one amount was too 
small and the other too large, and so they departed 
without offering any assistance except to express 
their sympathy. As they continued back to the 
camp and went up over a hill, the clouds cleared 
away and a particularly large and beautiful star 
poured its bright beams upon them. It seemed to 
hang over the poor shack where they had found 
the baby. As they stopped to express their admira- 
tion, one of the boys suggested that.it was so bril- 
liant, and hung so low, that it reminded him of the 
Star of Bethlehem that directed the steps of the 
three Wise Men. And so, with one accord, they 
retraced their steps, did these three American boys, 
modern Wise Men of a newer and brighter day, and 
they came, these soldiers of the flag and the cross, 
once again to the baby and its mother, in a place 
quite as poor and rude as the lowly manger of the 
long ago; and they poured out all their treasures 
at the feet of another divine child. 

The modern Joseph and the Madonna and her 
child were inexpressibly grateful for this much- 
needed Christmas cheer, but by far the richer glory 
rested upon the hearts of these happy, generous 
American lads far away from home with holy 
ideals in their souls. A little child led them, and 
a shining star showed them the way. 

Great deeds make great men. Great men per- 
form great deeds. Any man is great who does 
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great things. A great deed is performed when 
any man is promptly responsive to a holy impulse. 
Such holy impulses must come from God. A deed 
is a great deed when it is an act which God wishes 
to have performed. Therefore, if man would per- 
form immortal deeds, he should be a godlike man. 
A bad man cannot perform great deeds. The per- 
manency of a man’s deeds depends upon the integ- 
rity and honor of his personality. Character is the 
basis of achievement of immortality. 

Men do not accomplish their great deeds by 
accident—there is always the background and the 
basis of nobility of purpose and of the high ideals 
of service. . 

Our young men did wonderful execution in 
France and Flanders because behind them were 
several generations of lofty principles. It pays to 
well ground a nation’s youth in the things of the 
spirit, such as honor, ‘and industry, and reverence, 
and veneration, and gallantry, and faith, and serv- 
ice, and sacrifice, and pure living, and abstinence, 
and frugality, for when the sudden emergencies 
arise, almost intuitively the response is the coura- 
geous, the divine, the self-effacement deed. 

I think it is Mark Guy Pearse who tells of a 
school-teacher who lost his temper and gave a heed- 
less boy a severe and unmerited flogging: Just as 
school was closing, the teacher again called the 
trembling boy to his desk, and said, “John, I want 
you to forgive me—I want all the pupils to forgive 
me!” John managed to say something about the 
teacher not being to blame. “Yes,” the old man 
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replied, “I am to blame. I should have been more 
patient. I should not have lost my temper. Say 
you will forgive me, John!” and with head bowed 
and tears flowing down his cheeks the teacher 
left the room, saying, “I will now go and ask God to 
forgive me!” And as he departed with a great cry 
the boys shouted, “Our teacher forever!’ 

At one of the sessions of the Southern California 
Conference a minister was found guilty of a serious 
indiscretion and as a punishment he was required 
to be reprimanded by the bishop. The man stood 
alone in deep humiliation before the bar of the 
Conference, and the bishop with trembling voice 
was visiting a rebuke. It was one of those sadly 
solemn moments when all the ministers sympathized 
with inexpressible sorrow and yet felt that the 
punishment was deserved. There the man stood, 
alone, disgraced. Unexpectedly a brother minister 
arose from the extreme side of the church and went 
forward and took his stand close beside the offend- 
ing brother, as if he would share with him his 
loneliness and his shame. It was an unpremeditated, 
Christlike deed and in an instant the bishop and the 
entire Conference were weeping like children. 

The executive session being ended, the first ballot 
for delegates to the General Conference was taken, 
and, lo! Robert McIntyre’s name led all the rest, 
and it is probable that single brotherly, sympathetic, 
spontaneous, godlike act, with the background of 
brilliant attainments and holy living, made Robert 


McIntyre an honored bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
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You may have read in the unsentimental columns 
of your morning paper recently that a miserable 
tramp was found dead by the wayside with a baby’s 
shoe in his bosom. 

Or that other incident of a prisoner in a crowded 
cell who sold his cot to a fellow cell-mate for one 
dollar and slept on the hard floor, that his wife, 
who was soon to be a mother, might have car-fare 
to pay visits to the prison. 

And still again: After a fearful battle in the 
Great War a soldier asked his commanding officer 
if he might go out into No Man’s Land to find 
his missing brother. The officer said, “No, I have 
lost men enough already!” But the broken-hearted 
boy urged his request, and permission was reluc- 
tantly given. After a long time he returned in safety, 
and he told his captain that after much searching 
he found his brother—found him breathing his last, 
but with his dying word he said, “I knew you would 
come, Ed!” 

In our attempt to find the sublime complex thing 
which I am calling the Eternal Masculine I need 
not multiply tests and illustrations. 

Suffice it to say the basic principle is not found 
in the pleasure-seeking philosophy of Epicurus and 
his group of misanthropic hedonists; nor is it to 
be found in the reactions of Zeno with the prover- 
bial sternness and austerity of Stoicism. Plato with 
his philosophy of subordination and his exaltation of 
righteousness, and Aristotle with his fine sense of 
proportion and friendship make distinct approaches 
to the philosophy of the greatest of all Teachers and 
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his greatest of all Messages. The ideal masculine, 
which is the only Eternal Masculine, was pro- 
pounded and expounded and exemplified by the Man 
of Nazareth. The foundation of the Eternal Mas- 
culine is discovered in the Christian law of love, 
of service, of sacrifice, of courage, of righteousness, 
of self-forgetfulness, of gallantry, of brotherhood, 
of martyrdom, of heroism, of personal purity. 

‘The other day at the seashore a young lady bather 
was carried beyond her depth, and her escort in 
the midst of his unavailing desperate efforts to keep 
her afloat, called loudly for help. Many persons 
on the boardwalk heard and looked on aghast, but 
no one hurried to the rescue, until a one-armed 
chair-pusher risked his life by plunging into the surf, 
and, notwithstanding his disability, brought the 
young woman safely .o the shure. I do not have the 
honor of knowing this noble hero, but I do know 
that John Stoner must be a man of virtue, of cour- 
age, of integrity, of sympathy, of faith, who in his 
youth was trained in the things of righteousness, 
and in his maturity maintains his high and holy 
ideals. It was another victory for character— 
true, unflinching character, which sees opportuni- 
ties for service and fears no foe. That is the Eter- 
nal Masculine. 

Maud Ballington Booth in her faithful prison 
ministries has insisted that no criminal is totally 
depraved. They, however, called her attention to 
one low, bestial fellow who seemed to have dr 
scended to unspeakable depths who was about to Le. 
executed. The dauntless evangelist, however, did 
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not lose her faith. The poor, doomed man was given 
the usual privilege of a last request, which in a 
majority of cases is a sumptuous dinner, but in this 
instance his request was that he might have the 
privilege of putting his baby to sleep. I suppose 
that the only defensible theory of total depravity 
is that depravity may touch every part, but not to 
the depths of our nature. The totality is not in ab- 
solute degeneracy. Even in the worst of us there 
remains unquenched: something of the divinity of 
our masculinity. 

The lamented Dr. A. J. Palmer, personal friend 
and adviser of General Grant, was imprisoned as a 
soldier boy one winter on Belle Island during the 
Civil War. He and his two comrades, Wilgus and 
Clark, slept under. one sing|< blanket. Finally, 
when the boy took sick, his two friends carried him 
to a hospital outside the stockade and left the 
blanket with him, and went back and froze to death 
that cruel winter. 

What made them do it? I do not know. There 
is something within which prompts to sacrifice and 
suffering even to death in the ministry of the true 
man to those in need. 

A dying officer refused to drain the canteen, say- 
ing, as he heard a private soldier crying piteously 
for water, “His necessities are greater than mine! 
Give it to him.” We may not know what the Eter- 
tal Masculine is, but surely we are in its sacred 
Pesence. 

"Every normal man is a potential father. He is 
an instinctive protector, especially of the woman 
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\ 
and her child. Even before saving his own life is 


his impulse to save the lives of others. 

A story comes to us from London related by a 
seaman who had been rescued after an attack by a 
submarine. Someone asked him to tell all about 
it. 

“There is nothing to tell,’ was the man’s reply. 

“Then go ahead, my dear fellow, and tell us all 
about nothing.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “we didn’t see any sub- 
marine; we only knew we were hit, and the boats 
were lowered—that is all.” 

Gradually dragging the details out of him, it was 
discovered that two women, a French lady and a 
stewardess, as well as a baby of eight months had 
shared his boat. 

“And how long were you on the boat?” 

“Nine days, sir.” 

“Nine days! What about the baby?” 

“Oh, the baby was all right, sir. We had plenty 
of blankets for it, and there was some condensed 
milk.” 

“And what about the ladies?” 

“Well, they were frostbitten, and have been rather 
bad in the hospital, but they will be all right.” 

“And what about the men?” 

“Well, of course, it hit the men rather hard.” 

“Did any of them die?” 

“Yes, sir, eight died, and two or three have died 
since !’’ 

Do you see? There were plenty of blankets for 
the women and milk for the baby because the men 
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gave up everything, even their lives, for the women. 
That is Christian civilization. That is Christian 
manhood. That is the Eternal Masculine. - 

Anatole France says, “The world has always been 
saved by mad men,” by which I suppose he means 
those who have been pronounced mad by the lagging 
crowd. We are wont to denounce a man crazy who 
thinks far ahead of us. 

Moliére makes Alcestes in “Misanthrope” say: 
“Good sense avoids extremes. It is supreme folly 
to make ourselves busy correcting the world.” The 
Eternal Masculine is not intimidated by the jeers or 
the epithets of the ignorant throng and easily devotes 
itself to the supreme folly of helping to correct the 
world. 

It is profitable to reread Balzac’s Country Doctor 
and associate once again with “a man of good human 
clay,” whose whole life was one of sad, conscien- 
tious expiation. After a tragic blunder in his 
thoughtless young manhood, he at first contemplated 
suicide, but decided after much reflection that only 
cowards take their own lives. Later he considered 
the cloister, but abandoned it also as only slow 
suicide. He at length determined to devote his 
wealth and talents to some serious altruistic en- 
deavor. He selected a valley in which the neglected 
people dwelt in isolated poverty forgotten by the 
outside prosperous world. 

He went in among the people and established his 
home. He patiently treated the sick without re- 
muneration and taught people sanitation and hy- 
giene. He helped them to build roads and homes, 
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and earnestly sought to bring to them a happiness 
which he had never himself enjoyed. He was de- 
votedly loved by the people, young and old, all of 
whom regarded him as a gift from heaven. They 
confidently believed that if he passed by a field in 
the morning, the corn would grow faster that day. 
He was truly a man with a healing shadow. He 
died suddenly after many years of sympathetic serv- 
ice and left the whole countryside full of saddened 
hearts. The beautiful story strengthens our belief 
in something which for the want of a better phrase 
we are calling “The Eternal Masculine.” 





CHAPTRR TL OF 6s 0c 


WHO SHALL BE KING? 


Kings, even should they rule over the whole world, 
are condemned to live in a narrow circle like other men. 


—Balzac. 


What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like an angel! in 


apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals.—Hamlet. 


*Tis so much to be a king, that he only is so by 
being so.—Montaigne. 


What is man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? 


—Hamlet. 


CHAPTER II 
WHO SHALL BE KING? 


WHEN King David, Israel’s sweet singer and 
mighty warrior, became a feeble old man, his fourth 
son, Adonijah, usurped authority and proclaimed 
himself king. Adonijah exalted himself saying, “I 
will be king”’—this notwithstanding it was the ex- 
pressed wish of King David that his thoughtful son 
Solomon should become his successor. Being 

_found guilty of treason, Adonijah was put to death. 

We all agree that English literature has produced 
nothing finer than Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 

Both Hamlet and Fortinbras were king’s sons 
having reached the years of their full young man- 
hood. Hamlet’s father had defeated the father of 
Fortinbras when he was king of Norway, who not 
only lost his land but his life in that fierce battle; 
and the drama opens with the extraordinary prepara- 
tions of Fortinbras to make a bold dash with his 
army to recover the lands which his father lost. 

Throughout the play Fortinbras serves as a foil to 
Hamlet. Fortinbras is a man of action who thinks 
little; Hamlet is a man of the highest intellectual 
culture in whom thought is ever busy, but in whom 


“The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


39 
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Hamlet had intellect, but not initiative. Early in 
the play a spirit comes from the other world and 
endeavors to stir Hamlet to action by telling him in 
ominous tones that he must not only think, but he 
must do. Hamlet’s father had just died and the 
young man is called away from the congenial at- 
mosphere and enjoyment of his studious life in the 
university. In less than a month after his father’s 
death his mother marries his uncle. 

“Within a month. Let me not think on’t. Frailty, 
thy name is woman !’says Hamlet ; who learns imme- 
diately that his uncle probably murdered his father, 
and then married his mother that he might seize 
the throne. Hamlet simulates madness that he may 
confirm his suspicions. 

It became Hamlet’s duty to avenge without delay 
his father’s death. If this duty had been thrust 
upon Fortinbras, the false King would have died 
in a day, but when it came fully upon Hamlet what 
was his obligation to his dead father, with a sort 
of lackadaisical impatience he says, 


“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


However, he expends much time and thought and 
develops certain devices by which the criminal king 
shall be made to see the image of his crime, until 
he becomes absolutely sure that his uncle is a mur- 
derer ; and the uncle knows that Hamlet has made 
the discovery. “And now why does not Hamlet kill 
the king? An easy opportunity offers; but his mind 
is again too busy. He refrains out of no spirit of 
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mercy, but because he cannot kill the king enough. 
The king is praying. Killed now, he might find 
heaven.” And so Hamlet postpones until he can 
more surely and perfectly kill both the body and 
soul of the foul usurper. And full two months 
pass by since Hamlet undertook his duty. 

The perfidious king, knowing his danger, loses no 
time in plans for his own protection, but still Ham- 
let delays. 

If Hamlet premeditates, he does not act. His 
thinking is a substitute for his doing. All that he 
can accomplish is upon a sudden impulse. And 
when at last he is challenged to a fencing match 
by his father’s murderer, he passively accepts, and 
kills the wicked king, not because he has planned to 
do so, but by the impulse of the moment and in 
the rashness of spasmodic courage. 

And then Shakespeare reaches the real climax of 
his wonderful play when he declares: 


“Let us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


The world is full of Hamlets who will never oc- 
cupy the thrones which belong to them by royal suc- 
cession, because they are men of inaction. They 
never arrive—they do not deliver the goods. They 
are men of good blood, and intellectual power, and 
rare talents and opportunities, who never wear a 
crown because they always fail at the crucial test. 
They can plan, but they cannot place. They bluster, 
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but they do not muster. They are passive when 
they ought to be persevering. They are whimsical 
when they should be definite and freakish when 
they should be frank. They procrastinate when 
they should execute. They wait until they can 
do more perfectly what they plan to do and die 
without having used their talents or their oppor- 
tunities; and some vehement Fortinbras, with far 
less brains and fitness, rushes to his coronation while 
Hamlet sinks into an unavenged grave. 

The play closes with the man of ready resources 
and action returning from a well earned victory in 
battle—and the curtain falls on Fortinbras as King 
and not Hamlet. 

“The great noun of life is duty, the great verb is 
do” (E. A. Schell), and any man is a Hamlet 
who clearly sees his duty, but who hesitates and 
procrastinates. A man is merely a visionary who 
gets glimpses of his duty, but who lacks the courage 
to do it. The men who are moving the world are 
those who dream in nouns and awaken to live in 
verbs. Impulses are useless unless they are taken 
out of the realm of emotion and hitched to the 
chariot wheels of a dauntless will. Hamlet had 
plenty of nouns, but his verbs were scarce. In his 
soliloquy he asks: 


“What is man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? .. . 
How stand I, then, 
That have a father killed, a mother stained, 


Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep?” 
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He has fine purposes; he sees his duty; he is 
familiar with nouns; but he “resolves, and resolves, 
then dies the same!” and never gets out of declen- 
sions into conjugations. The whole play abounds 
in action; everybody is doing except Hamlet, only 
Hamlet is impotent. He philosophizes well, but he 
executes poorly. He can, but he doesn’t. The man 
who can and does is king; he who can and fails 
is suppliant and serf. 

It is Hamlet’s duty to destroy a villain, but in fail- 
ing to discharge his easy obligation he becomes 
himself a monster of impotency. The man without 
a will is a bark without a helm which combats no 
storm and reaches no harbor. Better one talent and 
a big determination, than ten talents and a will like 
a rope of sand. Man is a vertebrate, but without a 
will he becomes a jelly-fish, a cringing sycophant 
and a craven coward. 

The will controls the rudder, and fixes the course. 


“One ship goes east, another west, 
By the self-same winds that blow; 

’Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
Determines the way they go; 

Like the winds of the sea, are the ways of fate 
As we journey along through life; 

*Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the calm or strife.” 


The “set of the soul” toward humanity and God 
will survive all turbulent tides and bring our richly 
freighted argosies into welcoming harbors. 

Each man must make the choice; Hamlet or 
Fortinbras. Hamlet? Then inaction, shame, ob- 
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livion. Fortinbras? Then action, victories, a crown! 
To do is to rule! The worker is king! 

Who then shall be king? 

“He who would be chief among you, must be the 
servant of all.’ He who serves his fellow men 
shall be king. They who surrender their own 
rights for others are kings. 

The humble shall be king. “Before honor is 
humility.” “He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” Elisha and Cincinnatus were plowmen; 
Gideon was a thresher ; Grant, and Moses, and Lin- 
coln came up from the tannery, the sheepfold, 
and the pioneer forests. Montezuma was sweep- 
ing the floor of the temple when called to the throne 
of the Aztecs; Pope Pius the Tenth had a re- 
turn ticket in his pocket when chosen to the pon- 
tifical chair. Saul, in the lowly task of searching 
for stray asses, found a kingdom. He shrank from 
publicity and power; but King Saul grew vain, and 
envious, and faithless, until, at length, God said, 
“It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king.” 

When the late Bishop Galloway was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
he was not even a member of that General Con- 
ference, and it was days before the word reached 
him, as he was working among the lowly up 
along the bayous of Louisiana. Humility gets a 
crown! 

Obedience and self-control are kingly qualities. 
“To obey is better than sacrifice.” “He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” No 
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man can long rule others who has not the mastery 
over himself. This is dramatically illustrated. in 
the careers of Samson, Macbeth, Richard the Third, 
and Napoleon. 

It is told that early in the Civil War, before 
General Robert E. Lee had proven his preeminence 
as a general, he was severely criticized on more 
than one occasion by a General Whiting. Whiting 
had stood at the head of his class at West Point, 
and was considered a bright and capable man. One 
day President Davis, wishing an officer for some 
important command, called upon General Lee for 
advice. 

“What do you think of Whiting?” he asked. 

Lee answered without hesitation, commending 
Whiting as one of the ablest men in the army, well 
qualified in every way for even the most responsible 
place. One of the officers present was greatly sur- 
prised, and at the first opportunity drew Lee aside. 
“Don’t you know what unkind things Whiting has 
been saying about you?” he inquired. 

Lee’s answer was worth remembering. “I un- 
derstood,” he said, “that the President desired to 
know my opinion of Whiting, not Whiting’s opin- 
ion of me.” 

Industry is also a kingly quality. “Genius is 
inspiration, talent is perspiration.” Genius is what 
God does for man, talent is what man does for God. 
Industry as well as genius can be defined as an 
immense capacity for taking trouble. The worker 
is king. 

The man who is ready is king. Preparation of 
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men and culmination of events go side by side. 
Men are long in the making. Russia waited long 
for Ivan the Great to throw off the Mongol yoke; 
Europe waited for Columbus, and Mexico for 
Juarez, and England for Wesley, Cromwell, and 
Wilberforce. Liberty waited long for Wendell 
Phillips and Abraham Lincoln. Circumstances do 
not always make the man, but if a man is ready 
for the circumstances, he shall be king. 

Yes, the worker is king. The man that gets 
there is king! When the present King George of 
England was a young naval officer his warship put 
in at Nova Scotia to coal. A prominent American 
politician, knowing that the prince was aboard, paid 
a visit to the ship with the special desire to get 
a glimpse of the royal personage. A young offi- 
cer, whose face and uniform were covered with 
coal dust, was called from superintending the filling 
of the coal bunkers to show the visitor over the 
ship. The American questioned his guide about 
the prince: 

“Tsn’t he to be seen to-day?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid his features won’t be visible,” was 
the reply. 

“Oh, I suppose you keep him wrapped up in 
cotton wool when a job like this is on,” said the 
American, but the young officer only laughed good- 
naturedly. 

Finally, when he had been shown everything there 
was to see, the American went to say good-by to 
the captain, who asked him if he had seen all he 
wanted. 
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“Well, the fact is, I haven’t seen the man I 
wanted most to see, the prince.” 

“The prince!” said the captain. ‘““Why, man, you 
have been with him for the last two hours.” 

“Was that the prince?” the American shouted. 
“Well, captain, you just give him my compliments 
_ and tell him that I have gone ashore to kick my- 
self.” 

Yes, the worker is king! 

The aged artist Verocchio requested one of his 
brilliant young students to complete a picture which 
his infirmity prevented him from finishing. ‘Do 
thy best, my son!” he said. With great trepida- 
tion the young man undertook the task and prayed 
daily and earnestly. At length his genius was awak- 
ened. When the picture was completed his aged 
master was carried in. As his eye fell upon it, 
tears came to his eyes, and he cried exultingly: 
“My son, I paint no more!” That youth became 
the great Leonardo da Vinci, whose “Last Supper” 
has made an obscure refectory in Milan a shrine 
of multiplied multitudes. The worker is king. 
Leonardo is king! 

There is another indispensable quality of true 
kingliness, which is expressed in the words of 
Holy Writ, “Without holiness no man can see the 
Lord,” and which was mentioned by Cicero in his 
statement, “There never was a great man except 
by divine inspiration.” 

Truly great men must be sincerely good men. 
Riches are not the climax of greatness, neither can 
money purchase greatness. In a certain list of one 
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thousand successful men—men who have notably 
achieved in the mechanical arts, and education, and 
science and art—three hundred started as farmers’ 
sons, two hundred as errand boys; two hundred 
were newsboys; one hundred were printers’ appren- 
tices; one hundred were factory apprentices; fifty 
began at the bottom in railroad work, and only 
fifty had rich parents to give them a start. Luxury 
enervates and paralyzes and often poisons. Good- 
ness is necessary to greatness, and poverty may often 
be a great spur to achievement. 

A man’s work will not stand unless he is good. 
Tolstoy said, “You cannot make the world better 
until you are better.’ Money will not make us 
great, poverty will not make us great, but money, 
and even poverty, sacredly dedicated to the service 
of God and humanity, at altars of humble goodness, 
will start any man in the right direction for true 
greatness. 

Paul writes of certain people “who measure 
themselves by themselves, and compare themselves 
with themselves,” but we must have infinitely 
higher ideals. A man cannot lift himself by his 
boot-straps. It has never been done. Self-com- 
placency is a foe to usefulness. 

The price of true kingliness is service. The serv- 
ant is king. If a man will not be a slave to his tasks 
and to his fellow man, he will not reach the alti- 
tude of real greatness. The captains of industry, 
the great statesmen and philanthropists, the most 
successful lawyers, and doctors, and ministers, and 
editors, and soldiers are all prodigious workers and 
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servants of others. True greatness consists in an 
absolute ministry to our fellow men, who need 
someone with whom to share their burdens. 


“He who serves his brother best, 
Gets nearer God than all the rest.” 


This old world needs sympathy more than wealth 
and power, and there would be plenty of it if each 
person would do his part. The “cup of cold water”’ 
and the “widow’s mite” are all right so far as they 
go; but the gate of greatness and of heaven will be 
closed to those who grudgingly give only a “widow’s 
mite” when they should, out of their abundance, 
give lavishly for the benefit of a needy world. What 
was a blessing and honor to the widow will be a 
curse to them. 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman. 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human.” 


In sympathetic service for humanity lies a sure 
path to true greatness. 

Dr. Hall-Edwards, of Birmingham, for a dozen 
- years did more to develop the therapeutic value of 
the X-rays in bringing relief to the suffering people 
of England, than any other one man; but in his 
experiments with this highly powerful agent he 
lost his left hand and forearm, and had only the 
thumb of his right hand left. He announced that 
he would continue his work by the aid of an assist- 
ant as he sought to discover the further curative 
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properties of this subtle dangerous element. He 
was truly a martyr to science and to his fellow 
men. He eliminated himself into greatness. 

A young man in Scotland had determined to prac- 
tice surgery, but when he saw the terrible agony 
of a Highland woman when her breast was being 
amputated, he fled from the classroom and went 
straight to the Parliament House and asked for 
a clerkship, determined to give up the study of 
medicine. But a little later he returned to his 
studies, and made up his mind he would find some- 
thing to make surgical operations less painful. He 
continued his long, arduous quest until he discov- 
ered the anzsthetic power of chloroform in 1848; 
and James Simpson was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria, and is justly enrolled in the world’s list of 
famous men, because he was a true servant of 
humanity. 

The king’s son is appointed to accomplish the 
impossible. “Impossible!” “Impossible!” Noth- 
ing is impossible to a king’s son! There is a thrill- 
ing story which tells of an impatient soldier who 
threw his sword away because it was not a keen 
Damascus blade. In that same battle a brave prince 
—a king’s son—not only lost his sword but also his 
right hand. Spying the sword which the soldier 
had thrown aside as worthless, the prince seized 
it, and had it bound to the bloody stump of his 
sword arm, and fought his way to speedy victory. 

Behold these crowned princes; Joseph and Dan- 
iel in prison; Columbus in chains; John the Baptist, 
beheaded; Huss and Savonarola burned at the 
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stake; John Brown executed as a criminal; Henry 
of Navarre, Lincoln, and William McKinley. “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

A kind-hearted man seeing a peasant woman 
carrying her child along the dusty road one hot day, 
offered to relieve her of her burden for a part of 
the way, but, with true mother devotion, she re- 
plied, “No, thank you, I go lighter with him than 
without him!” 

So does true love for our fellows make easy the 
burdens which we must carry for them. They 
who surrender the rights of comfort and ease, and 
even home and friends, for others shall be princes 
and princesses. 

Ancient Thebes was assailed by the cruel Sphinx 
with a puzzling riddle. If there were no answer, the 
city would be destroyed. Thereupon there came 
forth the young nobleman Oedipus with a solution to 
the riddle. The city was saved and a grateful 
people enthroned their deliverer as king! 

Whoever will solve humanity’s problems, and un- 
fold humanity’s mysteries, and find the lost trails, 
and point to safe defenses, shall be king. 

There is a beautiful classic story which recounts 
that the Dorians invaded Attica. The oracle had 
revealed to the Dorians that they should conquer 
provided they spared the life of Codrus, the king 
of the Athenians. Codrus upon hearing that on 
this condition Athens would fall, determined to sac- 
‘rifice himself for his country. It was the Eternal 
Masculine. In disguise he penetrated the Dorian 
camp, and provoked a quarrel with a soldier, and 
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was slain.’ When the Dorians discovered that they 
had inadvertently killed the king, they ceased their 
attacks and returned to their own country, and 
Athens was saved. The grateful Athenians ad- 
judging that no one was worthy to be a successor 
to their martyred monarch, abolished the office of 
king. 

Those who give up their lives for their fellows 
are placed upon thrones of fadeless immortality. 

When the Knights of King Arthur were inducted 
into the mysteries and privileges of the Round 
Table as they received the holy accolade, it is said 
that upon each of them rested a “momentary like- 
ness of the king.” 

At the coronation of King George V of England, 
when the vast concourse sang “coronation”—‘“All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name,” the young king 
arose, and removed his newly placed crown in 
recognition of being in the presence of, and in 
humble deference to the King of kings and Lord 
of lords! “Let no man take thy crown!” The 
Eternal Masculine is king! 






CHAPTER III 


THE DREAMER 


The world has always been saved by mad men. 
The great tasks of the world have always been accom- 
plished by mad men.—Anatole France. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


I had a dream which was not all a dream. 
—Byron. 


The Ideal is Truth at a distance. 
—Lamartine. 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 
—Robert Browning. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DREAMER 


Ler us go back in our research, nearly as many 
years before Christ as the year of the Lord in 
which we live; but the longer perspective of four 
thousand years only adds to the luster of the career 
of Joseph, the son of Jacob, and aids us in inter- 
preting his character. 

Jacob especially loved Joseph. He was the son 
of his old age; and his mother was lovely Rachel. 
His father made for him a beautiful tunic worn 
by the young men of the richer class. When he 
was seventeen years of age he was sent by his 
father to carry food and messages to his ten 
brothers, who had gone far to the northward from 
Hebron to Shechem and Dothan, to find pasture 
for the large herds which belonged to Jacob their 
father. 

Joseph’s envious brothers said of him as they 
saw the lad approaching, “Behold this dreamer 
cometh.” He was cordially hated by them because 
of his nobility. The world is not fond of the 
dreamer, because he is against the established order. 
The dreamer is a pathfinder. Men are construc- 
tionists, destructionists, or obstructionists. The 
dreamer is a constructionist; doubting Thomas was 
an obstructionist; Judas Iscariot was a destruc- 
tionist. 
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“Behold this dreamer cometh!” It is a vast 
debt the world owes to the dreamers of history. 
The world’s great dreamers have been the world’s 
great doers. They have dreamed out possible 
heights, and marked out the paths by which they 
and others have ascended to the uplands of God. 
Behold Constantine and his resplendent cross in 
the ‘heavens, in which sign he went forth to con- 
quer; and Peter the Hermit, with the aid of the 
good Pope, Urban II, arousing the Christian world 
to the defense of the holy city. Behold King 
Cromwell following his visions until the supremacy 
of Parliament was acknowledged and religious free- 
dom was secured. Time, the just retributor, has 
at last bestowed tardy honors upon the Great Com- 
moner at Westminster. 

John Bunyan dreamed out a quaint, simple story 
which seems only less inspired than the gospel 
itself. Martin Luther’s visions made him bold as 
an archangel; and John Wesley did not consider 
it an impertinence to claim for a parish the whole 
earth. 

Behold Columbus and Cyrus W. Field discover- 
ing continents and anchoring them side by side; and 
Morse and Edison and Marconi, by the aid of the 
lightning, are annihilating space and uniting the 
world into a vast brotherhood. An English earl, 
with wealth and leisure, began to be troubled about 
the vast amount of child labor in his land. One 
day his wife said to him, “It is your duty to go 
forward!’ He obeyed. It was the voice of God— 
his heavenly vision; and what a life! Until he was 
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eighty years old he was busy initiating numerous 
philanthropies, which, though they struggled at first, 
are now supported by the generous gifts of a grate- 
ful people. “Saint” Shaftesbury, we might call him. 

The dreamer has had a hard time. Diogenes was 
ridiculed, and Stephen stoned, and Telemachus was 
thrust through with thirsty swords, and Bruno was 
burned at the stake, and John Ball was hanged and 
quartered. The man who dreams of the tall height 
possible to good men reduces the present product 
to pigmies, and the pigmy hates the prophet. Let 
no man tell his dreams unless he is ready for a 
pit or a cross. 

His wicked brothers would have killed Joseph, 
but Reuben, the eldest brother, interceded, and, in- 
stead, they cast Joseph into a pit; and a little later 
sold him into slavery to a company of Ishmaelites 
for twenty pieces of silver—the price of a slave— 
and dipped his coat in blood and sent it to their 
father Jacob, saying that no doubt Joseph had been 
killed by the wild beasts. 

The pit into which Joseph was cast was dark and 
deep. The deeper the pit the longer the arc of 
oscillation upward when the exaltation takes place. 
Life’s dark places seem to have a distinct mission. 
There are no masterpieces in art without shadows— 
penumbra; no exquisite sunsets without clouds; and 
music has its minor tones. At. night the plant 
grows; and the dew kisses the flowers. We must 
learn to sing “songs in the night” and to praisé God 
in the pit. “The Lord was with Joseph.” Often 
the diseases which afflict our bodies grow our souls. 
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When Joseph’s owners reached Egypt they sold 
the handsome boy to Potiphar, who was the chief 
officer of Pharaoh’s government. Joseph became a 
member of Potiphar’s household, and was placed in 
charge of his palace; and Joseph now began to be 
prosperous. Temptations come with prosperity, 
and they came to Joseph. It would be better for 
the religious life of most men if they could remain 
in humble circumstances. So long as men are 
poor, they are dependent upon God, simple in their 
tastes and habits, and interested in their fellows. 

Prosperity often presents the severest tempta- 
tions. The danger of prosperity is found in a ten- 
dency toward self-confidence, a relaxing of strict 
rules, and a lowering of high ideals. Men often 
mistake position for power, and income for integ- 
rity, and become bumptious, self-assertive, and 
opinionated. It is quite the fashion among pros- 
perous people to lower their ideals, and they assume 
to take great liberties in eating, and drinking, and 
amusements, and even in the methods of conducting 
their business. 

The only truly successful man is he who permits 
God to work out his plans in his life; this is the 
key to Joseph’s prosperity. A soul without God 
is like a canvas without a picture, a singer with- 
out a song, a brain without a thought. The really 
prosperous man has found that the divinest destiny 
is in the sincerest goodness. True prosperity can- 
not be purchased with gold, commanded by power, 
or won with fame. It grows out of the soil of 
goodness, and will be rich in fruitage when all gold 
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is rusted, all power has waned, and all fame is 
tarnished. 

“Better is little with the fear of the Lord than 
great treasure and trouble therewith.’ He who 
has little has plenty, but he who has much is never 
satisfied. Covetousness, I believe, after close ob- 
servation, is the sin of the rich, not of the poor. 

Unless a man is living up to his best he would 
better not live. There is a law of sowing and reap- 
ing in human life. There is a day of accounting 
to oneself. A gentleman handed me the following 
letter which he had received from Ohio: 





, Ohio. 
Mr. 

When I lived on your place in the year 1886 I 
took two buckets full of coal of you. Now I want 
to pay for it, so I will be clear before God. Now 
if this reaches you, you write to me so I will know 
where to send it and I will send you the money 
right away, and oblige. 











, Ohio. 
Thirty-one years—‘“Two buckets full of coal.” 
Probably the half of a life time disturbed and viti- 
ated because of a small theft in the long ago. A 
wrong path at the parting of the ways. Those “two 
buckets of coal” had grown into towering twin 
mountains and they rested with an incubus of death 
and terror upon the poor soul of this now penitent 
man. He could not win his life so long as those 
“two buckets of coal” obstructed his path; and even 
if he makes restitution now and quiets his re- 
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morse of conscience, he cannot by any possible 
means make up for those years in which in his own 
eyes he had been an abject and despicable thief. 

In the days of the Emperor Hadrian in Rome 
there was a pretorian prefect whose name was 
Similis. He was permitted, as he grew into old 
age, to lay down the burdens of his public office 
and he retired to the beauty of his country home. 
At his death he ordered this inscription “for his 
tomb: “Here lies Similis, who existed sixty-four 
years, and lived seven.” 

The tempter was determined upon the destruc- 
tion of this superb young man Joseph. There is 
a fatal Nemesis following upon the track of every 
young man to prevent him from rising above the 
average. “Satan desires to have thee.” Mediocrity 
is the devil’s motto. He would cut all tall men 
down. The moment a noble man aspires to heights 
of Christian character, then the devil comes with 
his plausible arguments, and with his alluring 
temptation: “Why should you not be rich?” “Why 
should you not join with men of the world in their 
indulgences?” “Don’t be a Puritan, or a fanatic, 
or a fool; be a red-blooded man!” Thus the tempter 
whispers his insidious insinuations into the heart of 
youth. 

Joseph was tempted at the point where many 
men fail. Potiphar had trusted Joseph with his confi- 
dences, and his treasures, and had made him the 
custodian of everything in his household. Joseph 
made his home in Potiphar’s house, and was left 
in full charge, while his master was fulfilling his 
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arduous duties as prime minister of the great em- 
pire. His temptation came in the discharge of his 
sacred obligations. 

The tempter used a wicked, designing woman to 
effect the downfall of Joseph, and assailed him with 
the severest and deadliest temptations. 

Joseph fought valiantly. The enemy was mighty, 
but God is stronger than the devil. And Joseph 
won. He won—the enemy was routed! It was 
victory—a sweeping victory for personal purity, 
for God, for character, and for humanity! 

But immediately the infuriated devils attacked 
this victorious young knight of personal purity with 
the venomous tongue of slander. The most ma- 
lignant charges of treason and shame were hurled 
against him and, in the maelstrom of Potiphar’s 
fierce anger, Joseph was cast into prison—and the 
pit was deeper and darker than the hole in the 
plains of Dothan from which the Ishmaelites had 
extricated him. 

Joseph! where is your God now? Did it pay you 
to be true to Potiphar, and to your mother, and to 
Benjamin, and to your high ideals, and to your 
God? 

Be comforted, Joseph! ‘All things work together 
for good.” It is better to go to prison for resisting 
evil than to eminence by doing wrong! If a man 
falls into prison in defense of his honor, it is a fall 
upward. 

The world’s prisons have been great universities 
for training men in courage, and conviction, and 
character. Who shall tell the tragic story of Siberia, 
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the Bastile, the London Tower, and the Dungeon 
of the Doges? What imperial scepters have been 
molded in prison cells, and what mighty thunder- 
bolts have there been forged!—Socrates in Athens, 
John the Baptist in Jerusalem, Paul in Rome, Bun- 
yan in Bedford Jail, Luther in Wartburg, Cervantes 
in Madrid, and John Brown at Harpers Ferry. 

Cast a son of God into prison, and his cell be- 
comes his eyrie, and his enforced leisure his oppor- 
tunity. Out of prison cells came the book of 
Hebrews, Don Quixote, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the Holy Bible in the language of the common 
people, and Von Siemens, the eminent electrical 
expert, made his first application for a patent from 
a prison cell. Madame Guyon from a prison cell 
in the Castle of Vincennes wrote: “It sometimes 
seems to me as if I were a little bird which the Lord 
had placed in a cage and that I had nothing to do 
but to sing. The joy of my heart is full!” (See 
Chapter XIV.) 

You cannot get rid of a son of God; if you kill 
him, you immortalize him; if you put him in prison, 
you are only preparing him for greater conquests 
as an apprentice of the Almighty. 

Joseph was tempered in the furnace of fire 
through which he was compelled to pass: He was 
refined and ennobled for greater honors and respon- 
sibilities; and when, at length, this despised pris- 
oner became an interpreter of dreams, and the king 
sought for a man who was “discreet and wise,” and 
“a man in whom the spirit of God is,” to place 
over the affairs of his kingdom in the great crisis 
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of famine and woe, it was then that the jeweled 
scepter was placed in Joseph’s hand, and at thirty 
years of age he was “set over all the Land of 
Egypt”; and only the king on his throne was mightier 
than Joseph, the faithful son of Jacob and Rachel— 
a notable triumph for the Eternal Masculine! 

Our America produced two giant dreamers, Johr 
Brown and Abraham Lincoln. The first was a 
prophet, so far ahead of his time that, denounced 
as a fanatic and fool and criminal, they put him 
to death ; and he died, or, rather, lived, like a martyr. 
That distinguished Virginia statesman Henry A. 
Wise once said: “John Brown! John Brown was 
a great man, sir, John Brown was a great man!” 
(See Chapter VIII.) If John Brown was the John 
the Baptist of his generation, Lincoln was the 
saviour. On his way to Washington to his inaugu- 
ration, he said in Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
“T would rather be assassinated on the spot than 
surrender that sentiment in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which gave liberty not alone to the people 
of this country, but to the world for all future time.” 
Lincoln caught the God purpose, the moral trend 
of the years. It led him to Gethsemane and to 
Calvary, but he did not flinch. The earth has never 
seen a greater man than Abraham Lincoln! (See 
Chapter IV.) 
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| THE MAN WHO IS DIFFERENT 








I don’t want no better book than what your face is. 
A body can set down and read it off like coarse 
print—Huckleberry Finn. 


If I have strength, I owe the service of the strong; 

If melody I have, I owe the world a song; i 

If I can stand when all around my post are falling; 

If I can run with speed when needy hearts are calling; 

And, if my torch can light the dark of any night, 

Then, I must pay the debt I owe with living light. 

For any gift God gives to me I cannot pay; 

Gifts are most mine when I most give them all away; 

God’s gifts are like his flowers which show their right 

to stay, 

By giving all their bloom and fragrances away; 

Riches are not gold, or land, estates or marts. 

The only wealth that is, is found in human hearts. 
—Charles Coke Woods. 


1Used by express permission of the Mark Twain Company, the Estate 
of Samuel L. Clemens, and Harper & Brothers, publishers, with a full 
reservation of all copyright privileges, 





CHAPTER IV 
THE MAN WHO IS DIFFERENT 


Tue Eternal Masculine is Different. I have 
heard of a man who was born and lived for thirty 
years within four miles of the Yosemite Valley and 
never saw that marvelous apocalypse of nature; and 
I knew a really cultivated lady in Brooklyn, New 
York, who had never visited the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in Manhattan nor Grant’s Tomb. 

They are close together in the dictionary, but 
there is the distance of the antipodes between being 
queer and being rare. To be queer is to be ab- 
normal, fantastic, whimsical, odd, and, apparently, 
to take some delight in it, or to mistake it for 
strength and personality ; but to be rare is to possess 
a character of uncommon excellence, a spirit of 
universal graciousness, a manner of unaccustomed 
comeliness, a personality and superlative superiority. 
Juvenal used to call such a man “rara avis’—a 
“rare bird’—and once said that “a lucky man was 
rarer than a white crow.’ And in “The Bridge 
of Sighs,” Thomas Hood sang, 


“Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


The highest culmination of character is not a 
cultured life, although those who devote themselves 
67 
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to things of truth will grow not only in grace but 
in knowledge; nor is it a prosperous life, although 
godliness is profitable unto all things; nor is it an 
influential life, although those who acquire the Chris- 
tian character will be able to exert a powerful influ- 
ence for good, but the ultima thule of all Christian 
ideals is a pure life. 

‘This ideal of purity marks the distinguishing dif- 
ference between Christianity and the Oriental 
religions. We have some deluded folk and super- 
ficial faddists among us who are pleased to go back 
to Buddhism and Hinduism, and assemble some iso- 
lated principles upon which they seek to establish 
a religion which shall be a substitute for the faith 
of our fathers and the gospel of the Nazarene. And, 
alas! that the chief propagandists of these miser- 
able vagaries are in some cases hypocritical and 
designing women, hysterical high priestesses of pre- 
posterous nonsense, who are enabled by the blan- 
dishments of their personality to lead many sincere 
and credulous people astray; and, this, notwith- 
standing the fact that these ethnic religions not only 
teach that the supreme hope of life is “to escape 
from personal existence ‘either by absorption or 
annihilation,” but they “look upon the gross im- 
moralities and depraving abominations of their re- 
ligions as revelations of the. divine character and 
will,” and, in keeping with such belief, their temple 
worship is characterized by frightful and nameless 
orgies of impurity. 

It was Sir Galahad who, holding his trusted 
sword in his hand, said: 
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“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 


There is no armor so impenetrable, and no buck- 
ler so invincible, and no shield so able to quench 
the fiery darts of temptation and evil, as a heart 
of purity. 

I will not read a bad book; I will not behold a 
suggestive picture; I will not witness an erotic play ; 
I will not listen to an unsavory story, because im- 
purity stains and pollutes (see Chapter XI). It 
is a well-known circumstance that when General 
Grant and his party were visiting the excavated 
wonders of Pompeii, the guide whispered to the 
General that there was a place to be seen where it 
would not be proper to take the ladies and the brave, 
pure-minded soldier and statesman, and husband 
and father and Christian, answered, “I will not 
go anywhere unless Mrs. Grant can accompany 
me.” 

The purity of the man who is “different” will be 
like the purity of a sunbeam which “shines into 
cesspools and is not polluted,” or upon “the dung- 
hill and is not corrupted.” Though we may be 
surrounded by evil, though the very air may be 
impregnated with it, yet, if the person who is “dif- 
ferent” has dedicated his unsullied mind and his 
pure soul to the ministries of purity, , 


“Evil may come and go so unapproved 
And leave no spot or blame behind.” 
( Milton.) 
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I spent one short, rapturous, memorable day at 
old Plymouth. I threaded the streets and rested 
under the trees, and looked out upon the sea and up 
into the blue sky. I lingered long on the sloping 
hillside, where those men and women who were 
“different” lie buried awaiting the trumpet’s call 
which shall bring to them richly deserved rewards. 
I read again the sturdy compact which each of them 
signed as their little ship was resting in the quiet 
harbor before any Pilgrim’s feet had yet pressed 
the soil of the new land. I saw the lines which 
they wrote which definitely declared that they had 
come to these shores for the purposes of personal 
liberty and for the glory of God and for the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith. Yes, they were 
“different.” Bigoted and fanatical as these Puritans 
are sometimes said to have been, please notice that 
the big, Old World was too narrow, and, if you 
please, fanatical and bigoted, to make room for 
them. It was a larger and unhampered place they 
sought. 

New Amsterdam had been settled by those who 
brought their Dutch shrewdness and thrift, seek- 
ing for material profit; and old Virginia was an 
inviting paradise for the Cavalier, who came here 
to indulge his aristocratic tastes and tendencies; 
but New England’s rocky shores were a favorable 
arena for people who were seeking a place where 
they could worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. They were “different,” and 
they left their impress, because they were “dif- 
ferent,” upon their posterity, who must also be 
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“different” if they would resemble their honored 
forebears. 

We usually think of our good deeds as they may 
minister to the advantage of others, but even from 
a selfish viewpoint we should perform good deeds, 
because “our deeds determine us as much as we 
determine our deeds” (George Eliot) ; for personal- 
ity, our happiness, and our usefulness, are surely 
determined by what we do. If we are busy about 
large and generous and sympathetic enterprises for 
humanity, our own hearts will become sympathetic 
and generous and large. We may not let our left 
hand know what our right hand doeth, but never- 
theless our character will be quietly transformed 
into nobility as we busy ourselves with noble deeds. 
A certain rich man may have kept from his left 
hand what his right hand was doing when, as an 
unknown benefactor, he gladly paid all of the ex- 
penses of the years of education of Helen Keller; 
yet there is no doubt, as the little blind and deaf 
and dumb girl began to see and to speak and to 
write, Mr. H. H. Rogers also found some of the 
heights and depths of his own nature, which sordid 
and selfish wealth would never have discovered. 
That is a peculiar sort of giving, and earnestly en- 
joined by our Great Teacher, which is quietly gen- 
erous without any blare of trumpets or flashing of 
torches. A deed may be “without a name,” but it 
is not without its mystical influence upon the doer as 
well as upon the grateful recipient. 

Suppose a hundred men with their families 
should determine to establish a community; that 
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fifty of these men were good, and upright, and de- 
voted to highest ideals, and brave in their noble 
deeds; and that the other fifty were loose and liberal 
in ‘their morals, and habits, and beliefs. What 
would happen in fifty years? The good men would 
certainly prevail over the evil men. Wickedness 
is inexorably deadly in its penalties. For a time 
wickedness would seem to abound, and righteous- 
ness would appear to be in a precarious, if not 
perilous, condition. But evil soon claims its de- 
votees, and dissipation and vice would soon seek 
its victims among those who indulged in wrong- 
doing; and, because godliness is profitable unto all 
things, health, and intellect, and property, and 
friends, the righteous men would in the end con- 
trol the growing and happy settlement. Sin has 
the seeds of death in itself, while goodness sows 
the harvests of peace and prosperity and personal 
character. 

It is because true Christianity is “different.” A 
humble man of high action will reach levels of 
service and happiness far above some lofty man 
of mean endeavor. 

As Browning says, 


“That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 

That high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it.” 


And Lowell savs: 


“Daily with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.” 
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The world turns aside to let any man pass who 
knows what he is doing and where he is going. 
No one regards Sisyphus seriously, he who is always 
rolling his bowlder up the mountain and never 
reaching the summit. 

Referring to the Puritans again, Wendell Phil- 
lips was right when he said, “What the Puritans 
gave the world was not thought, but action.” 

See them on the Sabbath day ceasing their toil 
and walking back and forth in the deep snow to 
keep warm rather than do any labor on the holy day. 
“Don’t be Puritanical,” you hear people say some- 
times in disgust. Ah! where would our republic 
be but for brave Puritanism? Our nation could 
stand a few such fanatics to-day. Indeed, it waits 
for them. 

There has been some discussion as to whether 
John Alden or Mary Chilton was the first person 
to step on Plymouth Rock. But I am strongly 
inclined to believe that gallant John allowed ag- 
gressive Mary to reach the rock first; yet there 
is no doubt about the rock of conviction upon 
which these Puritan fathers and mothers stood in 
all questions of duty. “Duty” was the big word 
in the vocabulary of the Puritan. One day I went 
back several times in the Chicago Museum of Art 
to get another glimpse of Saint Gaudens’ tremen- 
dous Puritan, with his high forehead and his broad 
shoulders and his eye of faith and his Holy Bible 
under his arm; and his stride of conquest. O 
he is magnificent, colossal! He is “different” !—a 
man of action. 
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You have read of Captain Hodson, that brave 
Puritan soldier, who, as he led his command forth 
to battle in the early morning, stopped to listen to 
the music of a cornet, explaining to his soldiers 
that there was “so much of God in it.” He found 
God in the music because he had God in his soul. 

I would forego my breakfast any morning, or 
my sleep any night, to listen to a Southern-Cali- 
fornia mocking bird. That wise man was “differ- 
ent” who said, “If I had two loaves of bread, I 
would sell one and buy hyacinths.” 

We should all be modern Puritans—Puritans up 
to date. Wendell Phillips once said that “the dis- 
tinction between the Puritan and others was simply 
that he practiced what he believed.” That made 
our Puritan fathers and mothers “different,” and 
it will make us in these frivolous days “different,” 
and, perhaps, a blessed, if not an epoch-making 
people, in these times when men and women of 
courage and conscience are as much needed as when 
William Bradford and John Carver and John Alden 
and Miles Standish laid the foundation of a repub- 
lic on Plymouth Rock. 

If a man would do good, he must be good. 
Children are trained in the fundamentals of right- 
eousness, that when the opportunity or emergency 
for action comes they will be prompt and noble. 

It is oft related of the Emperor Titus that one 
night at supper he startled all of his guests . by 
arising and shouting, “Amici, diem perdidi!” 
“Friends, I have lost a day!” and explained that 
he had given no assistance to anyone that day. Yes! 
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“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.” 


“Something attempted, something done 
Has earned a night’s repose” (Longfellow). 


James Whitcomb Riley was “different.” When 
asked to name his favorite poem he quoted lines 
the author of which is unknown. 


“He'd nothing but his violin, 
I'd nothing but my song. 

But we were wed when skies were blue 
And summer days were long. 

And when we rested by the hedge, 
The robins came and told 

How they had dared to woo and win, 
When early spring was cold. 

We sometimes supped on dewberries, 
Or slept among the hay, 

But oft the farmers’ wives at eve 
Came out to hear us play 

The rare old tunes—the dear old tunes. 
We could not starve for long, 

While my man had his violin 
And I my sweet love song. 

The world has aye gone well with us, 
Old man, since we were one; 

Our homeless wanderings down the lanes— 
It long ago was done. 

But those who wait for gold or gear, 
For houses and for kine, 

Till youth’s sweet spring grows brown and sere, 
And love and beauty tine, 

Will never know the joy of hearts 
That met without a fear, 

When you had but your violin 
And I a song, my dear.” 


Some months ago when the ocean steamer Bear 
was wrecked on the rocks off the Oregon shore, 
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what do you suppose put it into the mind of a Port- 
land man to go down into the cabin and rescue a 
deaf and dumb boy? Why did he not find an 
excuse for haste in his own personal safety? Oh, 
it was because W. H. Rowe was “different !’’—the 
Eternal Masculine. 

The Honorable Frederick Douglass was once 
forced to ride in a baggage car because of his color. 
A white passenger sought to sympathize with him 
by saying, “I am sorry you have been degraded in 
this manner.” Whereupon Mr. Douglass promptly 
replied: “They cannot degrade Frederick Doug- 
lass. The soul that is within me no man can de- 
grade. I am not the one who is being degraded on 
account of this treatment, but those who are inflict- 
ing it.” 

Booker T. Washington in one of his autobio- 
graphical books says, “I resolved that I would per- 
mit no man to narrow and degrade my soul by 
making.me hate him.” 

These two fine Negroes were both born in slavery, 
but became remarkable men in character and 
achievement because they were “different.” 

In her delightful book, The Heart of a Soldier, 
Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pickett, wife of General 
Pickett, the brave Confederate general who made 
his daring charge at Gettysburg, tells how she first 
met Mr. Lincoln. She writes: 

“I was in Richmond when my soldier fought 
the awful battle of Five Forks. Richmond sur- 
rendered, and the surging sea of fire swept the city. 
News of Five Forks reached us, and there was a 
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report that General Pickett had been killed. I did 
not believe it, but I was very anxious. 

“The day after the fire there was a sharp rap 
at the door. The servants had all run away. The 
city was full of Northern troops, and my environ- 
ment had not taught me to love them. With my 
baby in’ my arm, I opened the door and looked up 
at a tall, gaunt, sad-faced man in ill-fitting clothes, 
who asked: 

“Is this George Pickett’s place?’ 

“Ves, sir,’ I answered. ‘But he is not here.’ 

“*T know that, ma’am,’ he replied. “But I just 
wanted to see the place. I am Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“*The President!’ I gasped. The stranger shook 
his head. 

“*No, ma’am; no, ma’am. Just Abraham Lin- 
coln, George’s old friend.’ 

“‘T am George Pickett’s wife, and this is his 
baby,’ was all I could say. I had never seen Mr. 
Lincoln, but I remembered the love and reverence 
with which my soldier always spoke of him. 

“My baby pushed away from me and reached out 
his hands to Mr. Lincoln, who took him into his 
arms. As he did so an expression of rapt, almost 
divine, tenderness and love lighted up his sad face. 
It was a look I have never seen on any other 
countenance. 

“My baby opened his mouth wide, and insisted 
upon giving his father’s friend a dewy, infantile 
kiss. As Mr. Lincoln gave the little one back to 
me, he shook his finger at him playfully, and 
said: 
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“Tell that rascal, your father, that I forgive him 
for the sake of that kiss and those bright eyes.’ 

“He turned and went down the steps, talking to 
himself, and passed out of my sight forever; but 
in my memory those intensely human eyes, that 
strong, sad face have a perpetual abiding place— 
that face which puzzled all artists, but which re- 
vealed itself to the intuitions of a child.” 

No man more completely exemplified this mys- 
terious Eternal Masculine than did Abraham Lin- 
coln, the apotheosis of American manhood. 
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CHAPTER V 





“THE LAME TAKE THE PREY” 





. These eyes, tho’ clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, a moon, a star throughout the year, 
Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 
—John Milton. 


The Lord gets his best soldiers out of the highlands 
of affliction.—Spurgeon. 


Yes, child of suffering thou mayst well be sure 
He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


She’ll never marry anybody if he isn’t a Methodist 
and a cripple-—Mrs. Poyser. 


: CHAPTER V 
“THE LAME TAKE THE PREY” 


_ Lire is God’s supreme gift. So soon as one 
realizes himself to possess the supreme treasure of 
life there is a mighty resistless desire to acquire, 
achieve, and win. “Man partly is and wholly hopes 
to be.” Man has not proceeded far in his effort 
for success until he discovers that the contest is 
unequal. All men may be created equal in their 
legal standing, but men are not created equal in 
their talents, their opportunities, their inheritances, 
their health, their mentality, their environment. 
Equal before God and equal before the law, but 
unequal in physical prowess, mental acumen, spir- 
itual vision, resourcefulness, versatility, and adap- 
tability. Also where one is born and when has 
much to do with his career. Notwithstanding num- 
berless limitations, and hindrances, and handicaps, 
there is a good chance for each one to make a life. 
No matter how one may be crippled by misfortune, 
or hindered by unfavorable circumstances, he may 
win the prize. 

Many a young man as he faces the problem of a 
successful life feels that if he could exchange places 
with someone else who has friends and wealth and 
social prestige, then he could reach any goal how- 
ever distant or any altitude however dizzy. But 
true spiritual and temporal success comes from 
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within rather than from without. Circumstances 
have much to do with our development, but a mighty 
ambition and consecration can master any circum- 
stances. 

Do the lame take the prey? Milton and Homer 
and Galileo in their last days were blind. The his- 
torian Prescott, while he was a boy at college, was 
hit in the eye one day in the dining room by a care- 
lessly thrown bit of bread. In later years he pro- 
duced all his entrancing historical works in partial 
blindness. Huber, the noted Swiss naturalist, who 
knew more about bees than any living man, was 
blind. Laura Bridgman surprised a former genera- 
tion with her accomplishments. But Helen Keller 
has surpassed them all. Although deaf and dumb 
and blind, with only the senses of taste and smell 
and touch to admit her into secrets of the vast out- 
side world, she has mastered all the difficulties of a 
higher education—and has become an excellent 
scholar. 

Some of the most notable musicians, like Bach, 
have been entirely blind. I was privileged to know 
personally one of the most eminent of these accom- 
plished gentlemen. He was a great composer and 
a masterful performer. Besides all this he was famil- 
iar with the world’s best literature, and was a 
humble and most intelligent Bible Christian. And 
all this he held in his phenomenal memory. His 
musical sense seemed to be glorified by his lack of 
sight, and all of his other senses were heightened 
and refined. And with all his remarkable gifts he 
was a charming and most lovable man. 
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Dr. Timothy Dwight, for many eventful years 
president of Yale College, was a remarkable illus- 
tration of successful endeavor notwithstanding many 
physical handicaps. After an attack of smallpox 
his sight so failed him that he was never able to 
read more than a few minutes at a time, and often 
for days and weeks his eyes were useless. It is 
said that he suffered constantly from a severe pain 
in his eyeballs and in the frontal region of the brain. 
Nevertheless, he was an eloquent preacher, a schol- 
arly educator, and a voluminous author. Verily, 
the lame take the prey! 

There is also the handicap of poverty. Shakes- 
peare, Walter Scott, Samuel Johnson and Bobbie 
Burns struggled against dire poverty, as did also 
Lincoln, Grant, Edgar Allan Poe, Henry George, 
Peabody, and Peter Cooper, the blacksmith; and 
Elihu Root, Charles Goodyear, John Wanamaker, 
and Elias Howe, who invented the sewing machine; 
and George W. Childs, Thomas A. Edison, and John 
Roach, the ship-builder. Henry Wilson used to 
say on the floor of the United States Senate, that 
he was “born in poverty and want sat in his cradle.” 
Andrew Jackson was the son of poor Irish immi- 
grants. Maria Mitchell became famous as an 
astronomer when living on seventy-five dollars a 
year. James A. Garfield did janitor work to make 
his way through college. Andrew Carnegie and 
John D. Rockefeller both had the spur of poverty. 
Andy was a messenger boy and John a grocer’s 
clerk. James J. Hill was a farm hand and Edward 
H. Harriman was the son of a poor clergyman. My 
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lamented friend, Mr. O. K. Eldredge, of New York, 
was so poor that when his shoes wore out he would 
reenforce the soles by laying inside strips of a. 
shingle. He became a multimillionaire. Cervantes, 
who wrote Don Quixote in jail in Madrid, was so 
poor that he could not buy paper, and had to write 
on strips of leather. A rich Spaniard when asked 
to help him, refused, saying, “Heaven forbid that 
his necessities should be relieved; it is his poverty 
that makes the world rich.” 

The great Negro educator and orator Frederick 
Douglass began life as a slave-boy. None was ever 
poorer than he. He learned the alphabet from 
signboards and words which he found on scraps of 
paper. Sir Isaac Newton was so poor during the 
years when he was making his greatest scientific 
discoveries that it was with difficulty that he could 
pay the two shillings a week as a member of the 
Royal Society. Frederick Temple, who became the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the primate of all Eng- 
land, struggled in his youth against abject poverty 
in the Ionian Islands, where he was born. 

Poverty has inspired imperishable songs, and 
written deathless poems, and painted immortal pic- 
tures. Poverty has given to the world great ora- 
tors, and preachers and editors and authors, re- 
formers, and inventors and philanthropists, and 
world builders. Truly, “the lame take the prey’! 
The spur of achievement seems to be with poverty. 
A boy crushed flowers, and with their colors painted 
marvelous pictures on the white boards of his 
father’s humble cottage in the Tyrol, to the great 
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wonder of all the mountaineers. That boy became 
the great Titian, the immortal Venetian artist. The 
lame take the prey. 

Virgil and Horace and Pascal and Dante were 
invalids. So were also Coleridge and Cowper and 
William Pitt and William of Orange and Schiller 
and Hawthorne and Ruskin. Darwin could work 
only two hours a day. Alexander Pope was so 
bent with disease that they called him the interro- 
gation point, and Carlyle had the dyspepsia. 
Napoleon and Mohammed were epileptics. Ros- 
setti had chronic insomnia. Bacon and Kepler and 
Charlotte Bronté and John Calvin and David Liv- 
ingstone and Thomas Gray, of “The Elegy,” and 
Alfred the Great, and Eli Whitney were also in- 
valids. Roebling superintended the construction of 
the famous Brooklyn Bridge from an invalid’s 
chair. Victor Emmanuel I was pronounced the 
ugliest man in Italy but the best king in Europe in 
his day. William Hunt, the artist, according to 
William James, had a “flagrant physiognomy.” 
Michael Angelo, the creator of perfect forms, had 
a broken nose, and so did Thackeray. Jonathan 
Swift, who wrote The Tale of a Tub and Gulli- 
vers Travels, was a humorist, but a victim of 
melancholia. Dr. Randall Davidson, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has incurable physical ail- 
ments. Charles Lamb stuttered. Paul had a vex- 
atious “thorn in the flesh” and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
the artist, and Kitto the voluminous Oriental 
scholar, were deaf, as are also General Bramwell 
Booth, and the Gloomy Dean Inge, of Saint Paul’s 
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Cathedral. Beethoven, the most colossal figure in 
the music of a century, was a deaf giant. When he 
wrote his Symphony No. 2, Op. 36, and his famous 
Eiligenstadt, by a strange irony of fate, he could 
not hear the rendition of his own immortal master- 
pieces. The celebrated Dr. Kane had a frail body 
and poor health and invariably suffered from sea- 
sickness, and had heart’s disease and chronic rheu- 
matism, yet he bravely explored Arctic seas, 
ascended to the summits of the Himalayas, went 
up the Nile a long distance, traversed Greece on 
foot, and descended into the unexplored crater of 
a great volcano in the Philippines. 

Great cripples take the prey. Byron had a club 
foot, and Thaddeus Stevens and Alexander Stephens 
were cripples, as is also Miss Maude Royden, Lon- 
don’s clever woman preacher. Admiral Nelson, the 
daring hero off Cape Trafalgar, had only one arm. 
Epictetus was lame and a slave. The picturesque 
Mission period of sunny California has given to the 
church and the world the sublime heroism and self- 
denial of Junipero Serra, the founder of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions of California. During the build- 
ing of the missions which extended from Monterey 
to San Diego and covering a period of fifteen years, 
this godly man made nineteen different journeys 
from the North to the South, always traveling on 
foot; and this notwithstanding he was painfully 
crippled in one leg. Timour, the great Tartar Con- 
queror, called Timur-the-lame-Tamerlane, was lame 
of hand and foot. 

What is the philosophy of this remarkable fact 
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that in almost numberless instances “the lame take 
the prey’? I think the explanation can be found 
in the operation of two notable laws. The first is 
the law of compensation. That “the lame take the 
prey” is traceable to the sublime operation of New- 
ton’s third law of motion—that action and reaction 
are equal. As it is true in the physical world that 
“to every. action there is always an equal and con- 
trary reaction,” so is it applicable to the ethical 
and spiritual world. To the extent that a man is 
burdened with poverty, or illness, or adversity, or 
sorrow, or ignorance, to a corresponding extent is 
there a rebound of his whole being toward plenty, 
and health, and prosperity, and joy, and knowledge. 
It is invariably true; and thus are the affairs of 
the great social fabric kept in a state of equilib- 
rium. ; 

Equilibrium in the material world means safety 
and progress; equilibrium in the animate world 
means life and growth. One extreme is followed 
by another. The arc of oscillation depends upon 
the height to which the pendulum has been lifted. 
We may always expect a corresponding reaction 
from any extreme of prosperity or fanaticism. 
Nature dislikes abnormalities, and does its best to 
regulate them. The correlation of energies is the 
manner in which one form of energy is transmuted 
into another. If a cannon ball is obstructed in its 
terrific flight by some: object, immediately the force 
of momentum is transferred into the energy of 
heat. So, no energy is lost, and thus nature highly 
regards this principle of compensation. So, in the 
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vast expenditure of nervous and spiritual energy to 
combat life’s limitations and misfortunes, there 
comes later a transformation of all this energy into 
good fortune and achievement. Of course if a man 
in discouragement lies down in dismay before life’s 
unfavorable things, and hurls no energy against 
his unhappy condition, he then becomes a victim of 
his adverse circumstances; but if he fights and 
struggles, to the extent that he resents and resists, 
to that extent he may expect a happy fulfillment of 
his most ambitious dreams. Charles Kingsley’s last 
words were: “No more fighting; no more fight- 
ing!’ If a man is born at some distance from 
greatness and success, he is allured by the honors 
and privileges and prerogatives which he supposes 
belong to fame and position. The reason why many 
rich men’s sons do not equal their fathers in amass- 
ing wealth is that these boys are disenchanted and 
surfeited with so-called success. 

It is not necessary to be lame and blind and sick 
and poor to take the prey, or win the prize, but if 
one has these limitations he need not be discour- 
aged. If a man be not lame or blind, and will work 
as hard as if he were disabled, he will not lose his 
goal, or miss his prize. This distinct law of com- 
pensation brings things around all right to those 
who do right. In the end each man gets and gives 
just about what he is worth. 

The other law which may be found operating in 
favor of the lame taking the prey, is “All things 
work together for good,” or “Everything comes if a 
man will only wait.” We all have made the personal 
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acquaintance of a man from the Land of Uz whose 
name is Job. With Abraham and Melchizedek he 
forms the Great Gentile Triumvirate. Of the book 
of Job, Carlyle wrote, “I call the book of Job, 
apart from all theories about it, one of the grand- 
est things ever written with pen. There is nothing 
of equal literary merit.’ Froude thinks it is “far 
away above the poetry of the world.” 

Job’s tragical and triumphal career reveals the 
operation of the law of compensation in human 
life. As in nature there is no waste, because of the 
correlation of forces, so in the spiritual world all 
things work together for good. Job’s misfortunes 
‘strengthened his character, and in the end God gave 
him twice as much as he had before. In the school 
of necessity the most important life lessons are 
taught. The textbooks are industry, the value of 
time; frugality, the value of money; sobriety, the 
value of self-denial; thrift, the value of success; 
patience, the value of self-control; humility, the 
danger of pride; unselfishness, our duty to others; 
and self-reliance, our duty to ourselves. Necessity 
may be the mother of invention; it is certain that 
necessity inculcates character. Necessity teaches 
how to do something well, and how to put into life 
aim and purpose. Charles Dickens used to say, 
“Drudgery has been to me a gray angel of success.” 
On the ruins of his mercantile establishment after 
the Chicago fire a man placed this placard: “All 
gone but wife, children and energy”—and in a few 
years he had more than he had lost. 

It is a matter of great interest that nearly all of 
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the world’s great philanthropies have been estab- 
lished by men and women who in their youth suf- 
fered want and privation. Having been them- 
selves pinched by poverty, they have sought to sup- 
ply the wants of others. Thus the sublime law of 
compensation reveals its beneficent character. It is 
an exemplification of our theory of the Eternal 
Masculine. Who can say whether the sufferings of 
Robert Louis Stevenson did not make him the ex- 
pert interpreter of the human heart? Who can tell 
how much physical torture was necessary to cre- 
ate his familiar lines, 


“There is so much that is good in the worst of us, 
And so much that is bad in the best of us, 

That it does not behoove any of us 

To talk about the rest of us.” 


Despite his hopeless malady he was a prodigious 
worker. Most of his literary work was produced 
in bed, and often for weeks together he was for- 
bidden to speak aloud. A peculiar form of eczema in 
his hands drove the celebrated Dr. Adolf Lorenz of 
Vienna into dry surgery in which he achieved inter- 
national reputation, and traveled all the way to Chi- 
cago to treat the congenital deformities of a little 
child of wealth. No, limitations do not interfere 
with a useful life! They teach us to make a just 
estimate of ourselves; they discourage egotism and 
vanity and conceit and give us a fellow feeling for 
mankind. We have to suffer to sympathize; our 
limitations make us altruists. 

“The lame take the prey” is a thrilling paradox. 
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But there are other inspiring paradoxes, such as: 
“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,” and “Promotion cometh not from the east, 
nor west, nor south, but God is the judge.” The 
prize is for the best—the best energy, the best 
character. The lame take the prize, not because 
they are lame, but because, notwithstanding their 
lameness, they cover the most ground. The weak 
take the prize, not because they are weak, but be- 
cause, regardless of hindrances, they invest the most 
strength. There is an old Greek proverb, “The lame 
foot overtakes the swift one in the end.” The 
best has the slave’s conquest. Christianity’s mis- 
sion is to help us to the best. “Then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart.” Jesus sent word to 
John in prison, “The lame walk.” Paul said to the 
cripple at Lystra, “Stand upright on thy feet’ — 
and he leaped and walked. 

The lame take the prey not because they are 
lame, but in spite of their lameness. The lame take 
the prey because they reach the source of power. 
They take the prey because they pray. Men must 
“batter the gates of heaven with storms of prayer.” 


“More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend?” 


God will richly bless any man who with unwav- 
ering integrity endeavors persistently and patiently 
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to do something well. Carlyle urges, “Produce, 
produce! were it but the fraction of a product;. 
produce it in God’s name! *Tis the utmost thou 
hast in thee! Out with it, then! Up, up!” Call 
nothing irksome which helps us to produce the best 
there is in us. 

Once I saw a storm like a black monster arise 
out of the sea; its blazing eyes flashed flame; its 
voice was like a thousand thunders. It rushed upon 
a mighty fir tree. With its angry paws it tore away 
strand and rock; the froth of its fury was dashed 
like rain. The tree bent and groaned, but it would 
not surrender. I saw the tree the next day beneath 
a sky of porcelain. It stood graceful, majestic; its 
tall plumes almost reaching the heavens. It had 
seized its giant strength out of the storm, and in 
struggle it had been made strong. So in character- 
building; in struggle there is strength. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


When it shall be your good fortune to visit Rugby 
School, they will show you a room in which are 
many cots, and will tell you that here is where 
little Arthur said his prayers that night. You will 
remember how when the little delicate lad knelt for 
his evening devotions he was disturbed by the jibes 
and jeers of his roommates. Whereupon Tom 
Brown seized his boot and hurled it with good aim 
among the offenders, saying he had another boot 
if the annoyance did not cease. Then Tom, em- 
boldened by the good example of his little friend, 
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got down by his cot and offered his evening prayer. 
Little Arthur came afterward to be the noted Dean 
Stanley of Westminster Abbey. There must have 
been the incipient assertions of the Eternal Mas- 
culine in the boyish heart of Tom Brown. 





CHAPTER VI 


WHY NAPOLEON LOST AT WATERLOO 


He [Napoleon] has prodigious powers of work, and 
a clear realistic knowledge of human nature in pub- 
lic affairs, having seen it exhaustively tested in that 
department during the French Revolution. He is 
imaginative without illusions, and creative without 
religion, loyalty, patriotism or any of the common 
ideals—Bernard Shaw. 


Balzac said of Napoleon, “There was some misun- 
derstanding between him and heaven.” Again Balzac, 
in The Country Doctor, makes an old general say of 
Napoleon, “If he was beaten at Waterloo, it was be- 
cause he was more than mortal; it was because the 
earth found his weight too heavy to bear, and sprang 
from under his feet.” 


CHAPTER VI 
WHY NAPOLEON LOST AT WATERLOO 


BroGRAPHY is history. Not more surely is there 
definite design in the evolution of the material uni- 
verse as revealed to us in the enchanting study of 
geology and astronomy, than there is a guiding hand 
directing the helm of human events. 

In the universe the unit is the electron, in his- 
tory the unit is the man. The electron is mechani- 
cally obedient and the development is precise and 
prompt; but the man is a definite personality with 
will power, and may advance or retard the evolu- 
tion of the good; but presiding over each of these 
realms is a kind heavenly Father administering 
a perfect law of equilibrium. If any willful man 
should challenge the fixed laws of progress, and 
put himself in their path, the man disappears, but 
the order is triumphant. 

The disobedient or hesitating loyalty of man may 
retard the chariot of progress, but it cannot stop it. 
The path of history is marked out, and it will be 
followed, though sometimes with aberration, unto 
its farthest goal. The chariot may encounter ascents 
and declivities and crevasses and slippery glaciers 
and dizzy precipices, but onward it must go; and on- 
ward it will go, for over “the Alps lies Italy.” 
The propulsion is from without, and the trend is 
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divinely given. Hence, there is as definite a phi- 
losophy in history as there is a purpose in the uni- 
verse. . 

No study is as fascinating as the trends in human 
affairs. It reveals the hand of God in history, and 
steadies our faith in the future by assuring us of 
the presence of our heavenly Father at every part- 
ing of the ways—directing and conserving. 

All epochs of history have turned upon human 
pivots. Speak the name of Moses or Pericles or 
Cesar or Alexander or Constantine or Charlemagne 
or Columbus or Washington or Lincoln or Grant, 
and you do not think of a man only but of an 
epoch; and at the heart of the epoch is a man. A 
great man is one who gathers into his own heart 
and deeds the dreams and desires of the best ideals 
of his time. Every great man is a composite. He is 
a brilliant jewel with innumerable facets, these 
facets representing the ideals and personality of 
many men, and all of these brought together in the 
character of one man—but the achievement and 
splendor belong to all who have contributed their 
conscience and self-denial and faith and courage. 

Every great man is a sequence, a resultant, a 
product, a blossoming, a climax, a realization of the 
combined thought and convictions of the best men 
who have preceded, or are contemporaneous with 
him. As every towering peak rests upon the spread- 
ing foothills, so every great man stands upon the 
shoulders of other men lowlier in station and 
stature but indispensable to the gigantic height of 
true greatness. 
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The granite block in the foundation is quite as 
necessary as the exquisite and visible capstone, but 
each is a part of the notable structure. True great- 
ness must always be measured by service. 

Every normal man has impulses toward achieve- 
ment. There is a reach after noble deeds. There 
are many partings of the ways, and many men lose 
their lives because they follow the wrong direction. 
There is an old weather-stained Guideboard. It 
has stood against the storms of the ages. It has been 
assailed by the inflamed passions of men who have 
denounced and defied its old-fashioned counsel, and 
have disobeyed only to find themselves in tragical 
disaster. 

The Guideboard says, “Pride goeth before de- 
struction, and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 

Let us briefly follow the career of a man whose 
name is most conspicuous in the annals of the nine- 
teenth century. He came to this crossroads; he cast 
a furtive glance at this age-old inscription; he de- 
nounced, despised, disobeyed—and what was the 
consequence? And what are always the conse- 
quences when any man, however endowed with 
genius and initiative and poise, shall deliberately set 
himself against the fixed laws of righteousness ? 

He was born in revolutionary days on the island 
of Corsica, August 15, 17609, in plain circumstances, 
and died on an island in his fifty-second year, May 
5, 1821. At fifteen he was sent to Paris to school. 
One of his first essays, as a schoolboy, was on the 
theme, “What are the principles and institutions 
necessary to make men happy?’ In later years the 
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tantalizing Talleyrand procured this essay and irri- 
tatingly showed it to Napoleon, who seized it and 
threw it into the fire. 

Napoleon joined the army of France and early 
developed extraordinary military skill. At twenty- 
five years of age he was promoted to a brigadier- 
generalship because of a brilliant victory at Toulon 
in 1794. His marriage to beautiful Josephine oc- 
curred two years later. 

France was a republic and was just recovering 
from the reactionary influences and murderous woes 
of the Revolution, and found itself formidably op- 
posed by England and the countries of the Conti- 
nent. In 1796 Napoleon was placed in command of 
the army of Italy, and the following year won such 
telling victories that both Italy and Austria were 
compelled to sue for peace. The young general, now 
twenty-eight years of age, was recognized and her- 
alded as the “Liberator of Italy,” and was received 
in Paris with a triumphal procession, amidst the 
tumultuous delight of the people. During the two 
years of his campaign he had not only conquered 
Italy and Austria and reorganized the forms of gov- 
ernment, but he had added large wealth to France, 
besides making the French army the most formid- 
able of all the armies of Europe. 

Extraordinary honors were bestowed upon the 
young warrior, all of which he is said to have borne 
with unusual grace and modesty. At this time he 
was noted for his simplicity and total want of selfish 
ambition. Referring to this period of his life, he 
said at Saint Helena, that it was the happiest in 
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his career. Had he maintained throughout his life 
the characteristics of his youth, it would never have 
been said of him that he was “the scourge and 
scavenger” of Europe. He would doubtless have 
become not only the “Liberator of Italy,” but of 
Europe, and perhaps, of the whole Eastern world. 
No one has sufficient prophetic genius to foretell 
what lofty influence Napoleon might have contrib- 
uted to the righteous culmination of the world’s his- 
tory if he had continued as a humble and reverential 
servant of his country and his God. 

His phenomenal successes and the adulation of 
admiring multitudes awakened within him visions of 
conquest, which led him into his first grievous 
blunder—his unsuccessful expedition into Egypt in 
1798. By this time he had become the popular idol. 
By a well-executed coup d’état it was easy for him 
to be made the Consul. Then followed Marengo’s 
brilliant. victory in May, 1800, and his election as 
Consul for life in August, 1802, when he was but 
thirty-three years of age. 

Another self had gradually developed in this al- 
ready phenomenal man. He became more and more 
imperious and self-centered. He also showed re- 
markable capacity for statesmanship by establish- 
ing an educational system, recognizing the church, 
and by inaugurating a financial policy by which 
revenues were secured and debts avoided; and he 
gave to France a Civil Code which is in use until 
this day. 

He seems now to have been seized with an inor- 
dinate thirst for place and power. He became 
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jealous of men of mind and reduced their rank, and 
humiliated some of his most faithful friends. If 
he fancied he had rivals for his uneasy honors, he 
put them to death. His murder of Enghien, Duke 
of Bourbon, and Pichegru belongs to this period of 
this abnormally strange man’s mad career. 

The next step in this unparalleled drama was his 
coronation as emperor of France in May, 1804. 
Pope Pius VII honored the great occasion with his 
presence, and conducted the consecration services, 
which took place in noble Notre Dame amidst daz- 
zling splendor. Then came Austerlitz, December 2, 
1805, with Napoleon’s ingenious and extraordinary 
victory over the emperors of Russia and Austria, 
each comanding his army in person; then the battle 
of Jena, October 8, 1806, when the Prussians were 
conquered and Napoleon entered Berlin. Then fol- 
lowed the subjugation of Spain and Portugal and 
the Pope. This resulted in the excommunication of 
Napoleon in May 17, 1809, and the arrest of the 
Pope, who was brought to Paris and kept in prison 
until 1814. 

To such lengths of moral obliquity had Napoleon’s 
frenzy for power and dominion brought him that, 
because he desired a successor of royal blood, and 
an alliance with one of the old dynastic families, he 
resorted to the inhuman and shameful expedient 
of divorcing the beautiful Josephine, whom he 
fondly loved, and married a woman who never. loved 
him, Maria Louise, the daughter of the king of 
Austria. 

This was his culminating act of cruelty and dis- 
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honor ; and, could he have but seen it, there was an 
ominous handwriting on the wall, which was the 
precursor of his certain downfall and defeat. But 
by this time he seems to have considered himself a 
sort of demigod, who could defy all laws, human 
and divine. Like his prototype in Babylon cen- 
turies before, he was drinking deeply from the gob- 
let of selfish power, and was in a frenzy of intoxi- 
cation. He placed his own brothers and sisters on 
the thrones of Europe, and planned for universal 
dominion. It reads like a fairy story. In his mad- 
ness he dreamed of bringing all the potentates of 
earth to pay their homage and their tribute to 
Napoleon, the emperor of France. He did not 
reckon on Blucher and his sturdy Germans, and 
Wellington and his invincible Englishmen; and, 
especially, he seems to have forgotten that there is 
a God in heaven who controls the final destinies of 
men and nations. “His schemes of universal mon- 
archy seem to have blinded him to the consequences 
of his own acts.” A white hand was already com- 
ing out of the black sleeve of the night which would 
write: “Thou art weighed in the balances and art 
found wanting.” 

The reverses which were inevitable and which 
were strangely tardy at last began to appear. There 
was the loss of his magnificent army of five hundred 
thousand amid the snows of a Russian winter, nul- 
lifying proud Voltaire’s borrowed epigram that “God 
is always on the side of the greatest battalions” ; 
then the defeat of the French in Spain by Welling- 
ton; and, finally, the reaction among the people of 
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Paris and France, who were surfeited with infamous 
and murderous war. 

In January, 1814, Prussia, Russia, and Austria 
all united against Napoleon. Wellington with his 
invading army had crossed the Pyrenees into France. 
Bernadotte, who served Napoleon with distinction 
at Austerlitz, now, as King Charles XIV of Sweden, 
led an army of one hundred thousand men against 
his former commander; and Murat, king of Naples, 
who owed his rapid promotions from the son of a 
humble innkeeper to marshal, commander, and king, 
to his brother-in-law, Napoleon, joined Austria 
against his distinguished relative. 

All of this prepared the way for that eventful 
day, March 31, 1814, when the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia entered Paris with his victorious army, 
and Napoleon was banished, with the little island of 
Elba as his sovereignty, and Louis X VIII was seated 
upon the throne of France in the succession of his 
ancestors. 

But this unique man could not so easily be dis- 
posed of. His dementia rapidly advanced in its 
stages away from the blaze and ostentation of court 
and battle. Eleven months later Napoleon was 
again upon the soil of his beloved but beleaguered 
country. For a hundred days there was a spasm of 
his former power. Two hundred thousand men ral- 
lied to his daring standards. They were ready to die 
for their masterful and magnetic leader. 

Waterloo came June 18, 1815. It had to come. Its 
coming was already too long delayed. He had the 
greatest battalions—more men and more cannon 
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than the Allies, as the Kaiser had at the first and 
second Battle of the Marne. 

But Napoleon could not win at Waterloo. He 
could not any longer hold back the tide of an ad- 
vancing civilization; his scheme of universal con- 
quest and monarchy was false to the genius of his 
age. He had indeed hypnotized the world for 
twenty years, but there must be an end to his cruel 
necromancy. “It was time,” says the artist of ‘Les 
Misérables,” “for this vast man to fall; his excessive 
weight in human destiny destroyed the balance.” At 
Waterloo, as Lord Rosebery says, “Europe buckled 
itself to the unprecedented task of gagging and para- 
lyzing an intelligence and force which were too 
gigantic for the welfare and security of the world.” 

Napoleon was the problem and enigma of modern 
time. As Rosebery again says: “He was launched 
into the world as a great natural or supernatural 
force, as a scourge and a scavenger, to effect a vast 
operation, partly positive, but mainly negative; and 
when he has accomplished that work he is with- 
drawn as swiftly as he came.” 

Look for a moment at this gigantic personality. 
In all the records of warfare he was the most daring 
soldier. Wellington said he considered the presence 
of Napoleon on a battlefield equal to 40,000 men. 
As an administrator he had placed himself on a 
dozen thrones, and as a lawgiver he must be classed 
with Solon and Lycurgus. He was a masterful 
chess-player, with real kings and courtiers for men. 
He had a mania for power and was fascinated with 
the game of acquisition, It required the amassed 
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armies, and the converged wisdom of a world, to 
block the wheels of his fiery chariot. 

He was phenomenal, colossal, supreme! In no 
human being has there been such a tragical and 
stupendous climax of genius and dominion and 
dazzling splendor and meteorite brilliancy and pre- 
cipitous catastrophe. 

He rebuked the worn-out myth of the divine 
right of kings, and showed how unstable and worth- 
less are inherited titles and rank. Popular govern- 
ment was a quick reaction from his ephemeral 
career. As has been said, “the political legacy of 
authoritative democracy was perhaps his final mes- 
sage.” 

Napoleon broke with God and duty; he no longer 
regarded the behests of the Eternal Masculine, and 
lost his destiny, his momentum, and his destina- 
tion. He said that it was Bossuet’s great sermon on 
“Universal History” which gave him his first clear 
vision of duty. Who shall say it was not the voice 
of God? If he had been true to his divine call, his 
heavenly vision, the ends of the earth might to-day 
be redeemed by the Easter King. But, by degrees, 
Napoleon sought to usurp the throne of Deity, 
recognized no God to honor and obey, and no 
brother to love and defend. One writer says of him 
that he even bored God, all laws were defiled and 
derided, and every sacred interest trampled into the 
dust in his mad pursuit of power. 

His was the “pride that goeth before destruc- 
tion,” his the “haughty spirit which goes before a 
fall.” His pride overthrew his sanity—his will— 
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and he was in a wild race for the impossible. In 
writing of Napoleon at this point in his career, one 
historian truly says, “The human mind is unequal to 
anything approaching omnipotency or supreme un- 
controlled power.” With all his phenomenal energy 
of mind and body, Napoleon failed at this point in 
his colossal ambition; and there no man can ever 
hope to succeed. ‘ 

’ He failed at Waterloo because the great victories 
of the world are not to be won by war but by peace. 
Napoleon once himself referred to the achievements 
of Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and himself, 
and then said: “But on what did the success of our 
achievements depend—upon force. Jesus Christ 
conquered this world by love!” Yes, the meek shall 
inherit the earth, and love’s scepter shall some day 
reign in supremacy over all hearts. 

Once again he said, “I am an understander of 
men, and Jesus Christ was no man!” 

One night in Egypt he came upon a company of 
his savants who were discussing the existence of 
God. They submitted their negative conclusions to 
him. Waving his hand toward the skies, he said, 
“Well, then, who made all this?” 

Waterloo came at length with all its fearful spec- 
tacle. Sixty thousand men were killed and wounded 
in that bloody duel, all ruthlessly laid upon the altar 
of one man’s inordinate and inhuman ambition. The 
battlefield was saturated with the best blood of a 
generation. For many future years “the crops were 
fertilized to unwonted abundance” by the bodies of 
the heroes who were cruelly sacrificed. 
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The gallant commander, Marshal Ney, led the at- 
tack at the center, and twenty squadrons of brilliant 
French soldiers, under his dauntless leadership, 
pierced the armies of the Allies. But the reserves 
with which Ney expected to be supported were sent 
by Napoleon to another part of the field, and Ney 
was unable to retain the vantage ground which he 
had gained. The indomitable Blucher arrived at the 
crucial moment with his thirty thousand Prussians, 
and the French victory was turned into a dismal, and 
disorderly, and deadly retreat; and the cry was 
raised, “Save himself who can!” - 

Strategists and historians have exhausted their 
versatility in seeking to account for the rout of the 
French army and the direful defeat of the great 
Napoleon at Waterloo, when victory seemed less 
difficult than in former campaigns. 

On the morning of the day of the battle Napoleon 
said, “To-night we shall be in Brussels”; but when 
the darkness of the evening fell like a black pall over 
the once picturesque meadows of Waterloo, now 
reeking with the red blood of heroes, the haughty 
conqueror was not in Brussels, but well on his way 
to Saint Helena, because Wellington, and not Napo- 
leon, was on God’s side. 

Waterloo came on June 18, 1815—he was now in 
his forty-sixth year. As the soft snowflakes seemed 
necessary to defeat the ambitious Corsican at Mos- 
cow, so it was the sticky mud which retarded his 
advancing army at Waterloo. What would have 
been the outcome if there had been no snow, or mud, 
may probably be read in the sweeping victories of 
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Marengo and Austerlitz. But the mud was there, 
and so were Wellington and Blucher; and God was 
there presiding over the destiny of the world! Wel- 
lington wrote to his wife from the fearful carnage 
of the battlefield, “The finger of God was upon me 
and I escaped unhurt.” God will not hand this 
world over to malefactors. 

While the battle was raging Napoleon said of 
Wellington, “This little Englishman requires a les- 
son”; but Wellington went to victory and Napoleon 
to exile! “Destiny,” says Hugo, “has such turn- 
ings as this. Men expect the throne of the world 
and perceive Saint Helena.” 

~The most pathetic picture on any wall in any art 
gallery may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York city. It represents a man stand- 
ing upon a jutting rock with his back to the beholder 
and with his arms folded. The night is coming on, 
and the twilight is deepening. There is not a bloom- 
ing flower, or singing bird, or setting sun, or rising 
star—all is desert and desolation: a lonely man 
upon a lonely granite promontory. A man without 
a country, a soldier without an army, an emperor 
without an empire—Napoleon Bonaparte! 


“To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean, 
But who would soar the solar height 
To set in such a starless night.” 
(Byron “Ode to Napoleon.’’) 


In striking contrast with Byron’s severe quatrain, 
there are some discriminating philosophers who have 
well-nigh apotheosized the prisoner at Saint Helena, 
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and among that number even so wise a man as 
Heinrich Heine, Germany’s incomparable lyrist, who 
wrote in his maxims, “Napoleon was not of the 
wood of which kings are made; he was of the 
marble of which gods are shaped.” And again he 
said: “It is not generally known why our sovereigns 
live to so old an age. They are afraid to die, lest 
they may meet Napoleon in the next world.” 
When it was your good fortune to visit the city 
of Paris, and you were permitted to see the tomb 
of Napoleon in granite splendor under the golden 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides, as you leaned over 
the marble balustrade, and recalled the military 
genius of this most remarkable soldier of any age, 
and there came up before you a vision of Lodi, and 
Marengo, and Austerlitz; of Leipsic, and Moscow, 
and Waterloo, with one of America’s most eloquent 
sons, who was himself a colonel in the Civil War, 
you exclaimed: “I thought of the orphans and 
widows he had made—of the tears that had been 
shed for his glory, and of the only woman who had 
ever loved him, pushed from his heart by the cold 
hand of ambition. And I said, I would rather have 
been a French peasant and worn wooden shoes. 
I would rather have lived in a hut with a vine climb- 
ing over the door, and the grapes growing purple 
in the amorous kisses of the autumn sun. I would 
rather have been that poor peasant, with my loving 
wife by my side knitting as the day died out of the 
sky—with my children upon my knee, and their 
arms about me—I would rather have been that man, 
and gone down to the tongueless silence of the 
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dreamless dust, than to have been that imperial im- 
personation of force and murder, known as Napo- 
leon the Great’’ (Robert G. Ingersoll). 

As Victor Hugo sternly declared: “Homicide is 
homicide; blood shed is blood shed; if to kill is a 
crime, then the increasing of the magnitude of the 
crime in war cannot be its diminution, and it serves 
nothing to call oneself a Cesar or a Napoleon. In 
the eyes of the Eternal God, the figure of a mur- 
derer is not changed because, instead of a gallow’s 
cap, there is placed on his head an emperor’s crown.” 

No man has had so great a chance as Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but he missed it and lost, irretrievably 
lost. In France the people adoringly called him 
“The man.” Once early in his career he said: “Good 
God, how rare men are! I have two hundred mil- 
lion francs in my coffers, and I would willingly 
give them all for Ney!”—referring to his gallant 
field marshal. (See Chapter VIII.) At Saint 
Helena he said, “Arabia wants a man! India wants 
aman!” Yes, and during all his bloody conquests, 
all Europe was calling for a man, but Bonaparte 
did not heed—and lost his chance. 

At his coronation, when the Pope was about to 
reverently place the crown upon the emperor, Na- 
poleon impatiently snatched the glistening diadem, 
modeled after the crown of Charlemagne, and said 
to possess one of the spikes which pierced our 
Saviour’s hands at the crucifixion, and haughtily 
placed it upon his own head, declaring, “God has 
given it to me—woe to him who touches it!” 

He was not a man but a monster—rather a 
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monstrosity! He said, “Had I had an English army 
I should have conquered the universe!” But he 
was mistaken, for God reserves his most glittering 
crowns not for monsters but for men—for the Eter- 
nal Masculine. 

His exile isolation gave him opportunity to take 
an inventory. One day he said to his sulky com- 
panion Gourgaud, “Do you suppose that when I 
wake at night I have not had moments when I think 
of what I was, and what I am?” 

During his days of increasing power he ruth- 
lessly changed the beautiful motto of France, “Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,” into “Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery,’ but, in the deepening shadows of 
Saint Helena, he confessed, “I have sinned against 
the ideas of the century and have lost.” 

Through all the vicissitudes of his extraordinary 
career he was tenderly loved by his mother. He 
was the third of thirteen children. She wrote to 
him of her proposed visit to him at Saint Helena, 
saying: “I am very old to make such a journey. I| 
shall die perhaps on the way, but never mind, I 
shall die nearer you.” 

He was adored, nearly deified, by his soldiers. 
When one of his men fell to the earth with a cruel 
ball near his heart, as the faithful surgeon was seek- 
ing to locate it, the dying hero exclaimed, “Probe 
a little deeper, doctor, and you will find Napoleon!” 

Alas! What extraordinary personality! What 
unparalleled energy! What vigor of mind! He had 
a passion for books; and was accompanied even 
to Waterloo by a portable library of eight hundred 
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volumes. What genius for administration and lead- 
ership! Like Samson he was grinding in his 
prison-house of Saint Helena. Groaning to his few 
friends, he insisted, “I should have died at Moscow, 
Dresden, or Waterloo. I, though I have long years 
of life before me, am already dead! What a posi- 
tion! Had I died at Moscow, I should probably 
have had the reputation of the greatest conqueror 
ever known. But the smiles of fortune were at an 
end. The misfortune is that when a man seeks 
most for death he cannot find it. Men were killed 
around me, before, behind, everywhere, but no bul- 
let for me.” 

Yes, he was a great figure! The world has not 
seen his like; but he broke with God, and exploited 
his fellow men! But when some noble democrat 
shall appear who shall have all the emperor’s genius 
combined with equal goodness, then the career of 
Napoleon will be understood and his birth vindi- 
cated. As Edward Gibbon was right when he said, 
“The winds and waves are always on the side of the 
ablest navigators,” so, Napoleon was right when he 
said, “Providence is always on the side of the last 
reserve.” He had made no provision for a “last 
reserve” at Saint Helena; and his “starless night” 
deepened in isolation and darkness. 

After six dragging, writhing years of increasing 
acrimonious discontent, this caged Goliath “supped 
the bitterness of slow, remorseful, desolate death.” 
In the midst of a fearful storm which rocked the 
little island to its flinty foundations he breathed his 
last, May 5, 1821; and a whole world breathed a 
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sigh of relief. His last words were “France! the 
Army! Josephine!” And they buried him on the 
island. 

Twenty years later, with imposing ceremonies, 
Louis Philippe removed the ashes of Napoleon to 
the Hotel des Invalides in Paris. The king sat 
under the dome. When the casket arrived at the 
entrance a chamberlain came forward and an- 
nounced, “The Emperor!” The vast throng arose 
simultaneously with uncovered heads. The sacred 
dust was sealed in a sarcophagus of porphyry; and 
the faithful Bertrand, with bleeding heart, laid upon 
it the conqueror’s sword (see Chapter XV). 

Let men continue to study the life of this phe- 
nomenal, this prodigious man; let visits be made 
to his tomb; let its golden dome be hailed with de- 
light by enraptured pilgrims, that dreams of great- 
ness may not disappear and that the triumphant day 
may be hastened when the world shall be redeemed 
by a race of men whose genius shall be no less than 
the Corsican’s, but whose goodness shall surpass 
their genius; men who, in the full-orbed splendor 
of the sons of God, shall win the final victories in 
the battles of peace! The victories of the Eternal 
Masculine. 





A pig may poke his nose into the trough and think 
of nothing outside; but if you’ve got a man’s heart and 
soul in you, you can’t be easy a-making your own bed 
an’ leaving the rest to lie on the stones——Adam Bede. 


A neople is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one— 

And those who live as models for the mass 

Are singly of more value than they all. 
—Robert Browning. 


The chief business in life is to perfect oneself by 
all means in our power and then try to create around 


ourselves an aristocracy of talents and characters.— 
Humboldt. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE RIGHT KIND OF FOLKS 


Tue world, after all, is a place where people are. 
A desert is not much of a world, neither is an empty 
mansion. People die of homesickness just as they 
do of pneumonia, and the former is deadlier, if pos- 
sible, than the latter. God would not care anything 
for this old earth if there were no folks here, and 
beautiful as southern California is, not one of us 
would stay there if everybody should leave but our- 
self. Even if every provision were made for all of 
our physical comforts, Los Angeles would lose all 
attractions for us if we were left alone there. Even 
the sunshine would lose its glow, and the flowers 
their fragrance, and the birds their sweetest songs, if 
we were there by ourselves. Every earthly joy and 
beauty would “pall upon the sense” if there were no 
people about us. 

If people are thus so inexorably necessary to our 
happiness, is it not strange that we do not feel a 
greater responsibility to make all the people around 
us better and happier, when, thereby, even if our 
motive were purely selfish, we add to the fullness 
of our own lives? 

If people are necessary to our happiness, surely 
it is not bad people who are necessary, therefore, 
if we would be happy, we should endeavor to make 
all people good, } 
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If complaining and faultfinding people are not 
necessary to our happiness, then should we not seek 
to arouse people out of their pessimism? 

Do we not owe an obligation and a ministry to all 
people who are a hindrance to us in our efforts to 
arrive at a.realization of our highest ideals? 

To be sure, we are not fond of the cynic or of the 
grouch, but by as much as we can lessen these unat- 
tractive tendencies in others do we not make the 
environment more favorable for ourselves? 

And, moreover, as we are expecting so much from 
others, are we not to continually remind ourselves 
that others have the same right to expect to find 
good qualities in us? Many people are always look- 
ing for the main chance for themselves, but they 
become very critical of others who are likewise seek- 
ing for the main chance. 

Is it not true that the people around us are very 
largely what we make them? If we are sour, they 
will not be sweet; if we are discordant, they will be 
out of harmony; if we scold them, they will not 
smile at us; if we are full of doubt, they will not 
have much faith. People are largely an echo, or 
reflection, of ourselves. It is just as true like self 
like folks, as it is “like priest like people.” When 
John Paton went to the New Hebrides Islands, 
there was not a Christian there, when he left 
there was not a cannibal. The psychological effect 
of light and hope, and truth is a great continuous 
miracle. 

I will cross the street any time to speak to any 
person whose interest in folks is so sincere and per- 
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sistent that he believes not in the total depravity, but 
in the total divinity, of the human race, and is doing 
all in his power to ameliorate unfortunate social 
and industrial conditions. 

I like to cross the street to speak to the person 
who feels the lure of to-morrow. The people who 
live only for to-day are crass pessimists. They can 
catalogue to you all the wicked and unwholesome 
tendencies, and show you a dozen different down- 
ward paths along which every institution—the 
church, the state, the home, the school—is certainly 
rapidly descending. They have no horizon, no 
vision, no faith, no hope—all is bad and is getting 
worse. 

But the people who look forward to to-morrow 
issue the commands of Joshua, when he said to the 
faltering hosts of Israel, “Shout: for the Lord hath 
given you the city!” “Sanctify yourselves: for to- 
morrow the Lord will do wonders among you!” Or 
the order of U. S. Grant, “We will fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 

“Hope” is the watchword of the people who feel 
the lure of to-morrow. “Hope we have as an an- 
chor to the soul—sure and steadfast.” Those who 
hope most for the morrow are most diligent to-day, 
realizing that every to-morrow lies in to-day. Every 
great achievement needs to-morrow for its consum- 
mation. 


“Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 
And through the opening door that time unlocks, 
ee} the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep.” 
(Longfellow. ) 
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It is a great word ‘““T-o,” hyphen, “m-o-r-r-o-w”— 
it is derived from the old English of Chaucer and 
means “on the morrow.” The statement that to- 
morrow never comes is poor poetry and imperfect 
philosophy. 


“To-morrow, what delight is in to-morrow! 

What laughter and what music, breathing joy, 

Float from the woods and pastures, wavering down, 

Dropping like echoes through the long to-day, 

Where childhood waits with weary expectation 
(T. B. Read.) 


prt 


The to-morrows well planned for are ever alive in 
the glad to-days. The yesterdays are gone, the to- 
days are ever with us, and the to-morrows are great- 
est of all when they bring to us the to-days crowded 
with glad opportunities and victorious achievements. 


“Some say, ‘to-morrow’ never comes, 
A saying oft thought right; 
But if to-morrow never came, 
No end were of ‘to-night.’ 
The fact is this, time flies so fast, 
That ere we’ve time to say 
‘To-morrow’s come,’ presto! behold! 
‘To-morrow’ proves ‘To-day.’ ” 
(Anonymous. ) 


Faith may be greater than hope, and charity may 
be the “greatest of these,” but without hope faith 
would travel with a broken wing, and love would 
often falter and fail. 

I would cross the street to meet faith and love at 
any time, but when I go over to speak to hope I 


'From “Brushwood.” Used by permission of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 
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know I shall return with a song in my soul—with 
my faith more vital and my love more tender. 

Hope is invincible! The warrior who hopes is 
never defeated. The student who hopes will become 
a scholar. The farmer who hopes will reap a har- 
vest. The philanthropist who hopes will bless 
humanity. The genius who hopes writes your best 
poetry and preaches your best sermons and dis- 
covers your best continents and invents your best 
devices. Take from Edison his hope and he dies. 
Take from the adventurer in any realm his hope 
and he is disheartened. 

Yes, even faith is “the substance of things hoped 
for.” Love is the divinest thing in the world, and 
faith is the most visionary thing in the world, but is 
not hope the most practical, for how can faith be- 
come substance unless it is “hoped for”? Faith 
sees the distant harbor, but hope cheers the mariner 
on his way, and prevents discouragement and mu- 
tiny. Faith sees the silver-crested mountain peak, 
but hope climbs the rugged path and steadies on the 
precipice edge. . 

Faith and hope are so much a part of each other, 
and so interdependent, that each would be lost with- 
out the other. Faith could expect no destination if 
it were not for a persistent, buoyant hopefulness. 
See poor, ragged, forlorn, ridiculed John Fitch at 
work on the first steamboat, until at last, in 1790, 
the Delaware River saw a little propeller able to 
travel eight miles an hour with the tide and six miles 
against it. Or see an unknown man with an obscure 
name pawning everything he owned—exposed to 
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reproach and poverty. When he could no longer 
buy wood he sent his children to gather up sticks, 
that he might go on with his experiments with India 
rubber, until at last he discovered how to vulcanize 
it—and now Goodyear is a name to conjure with 
and its owner has become a world benefactor. But 
hope did it. 

When Lincoln was asked what he would do if the 
rebellion lasted longer than three or four years, he 
answered, “Oh, there is no alternative but to keep 
pegging away!” 

I will cross the street any time to speak to a man 
with hope in his soul, for he is going somewhere. 
I will not detain him long because I will find him 
too intent on his purpose to want to talk at any 
length. I like to shake hands with a man with the 
warmth of hope in his hand and the flash of hope 
in his eye and the music of hope in his voice. When 
you meet him he points up to the blue in the sky 
and talks about the promise of the future. I will 
not cross the street to speak to a man who in the 
bright sunshine of the day wails that he is afraid it 
will rain to-morrow. 

A man who was himself a famous author (S. R. 
Crockett) upon the receipt of a letter from Robert 
Louis Stevenson from Samoa, said to a friend 
(Thomas Cassell), “Some day I hope to cross the 
world to talk to that man!” 

No one has a lasting message for humanity unless 
its most triumphant note is hope. Every national 
hymn is a song of hope—“Our God is marching on.” 

There was a moment in the American Revolution 
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when but for hope the new republic would have been 
a tumbling ruin. The armies of George the Third 
had captured Fort Washington and Fort Lee near 
New York. Two thousand prisoners and great mili- 
tary stores were taken. The American army was 
reduced to three thousand men. It crossed the Pas- 
saic River to Newark, with Cornwallis in rapid pur- 
suit. The patriots retreated to Elizabethtown and 
to Princeton, and finally to Trenton on the Dela- 
ware; and so close was the pursuit that the music 
of the enemy’s bands could be heard by the rear- 
guard of the American army. The army and the 
colonists were filled with despair, and in that dark- 
est hour nothing saved the remnant of his army 
from destruction but the indomitable hope and con- 
summate skill of General Washington, and the 
American nation became the “substance of the thing 
hoped for’”—what we hope for we fight for, we die 
for. “Despair” is not a familiar word to world- 
builders. It was never spoken on board the May- 
flower; it should not be spoken now. 

I know we are in perilous times, but we have a 
stanch and steady ship What if the storms of 
profiteering and materialism, and Bolshevism and 
I. W. W. are raging furiously? 

But I also read that Massachusetts reelected Gov- 
ernor Coolidge on a straightout platform of true 
Americanism; and that large numbers of the union 
miners went back to work, saying: “We are Ameri- 
cans. We cannot fight our government!” And 
that the Convention of the New American Legion, 
made up of the returned service men, issued the 
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challenge, “Our government and our constitution 
are the business of American citizens only,” and 
declared themselves ready to support all the noble 
ideals of Americanism. 

While this is no time for indolent and smug com- 
placency, it is, likewise, no time to surrender to the 
thousand little devils which, as the scattered spawn 
of a now dead and dying Prussian militarism, are 
abroad in society. Jesus came to destroy not only 
the works of the devil but the devil himself, and 
the same concentration and sacrifice and vigilance 
and simultaneous attack which drove the Hohenzol- 
lern highwayman from his throne will in the end 
dispose of all conspirators who, in these reconstruc- 
tion days, are howling their traitorous perfidies. The 
growl of the hell-hounds is a good deal worse than 
their bite. 

There are two classes of people in this big world 
—some who with doleful accent are always dis- 
consolately asking, “Who shall roll us away the 
stone?” and others with the authority of victorious 
assurance confidently command, “Take ye away the 
stone!” 

There are also two other classes of people—some 
who seem to take an uncanny delight in rolling 
huge stones in the way of timid and sensitive people, 
and others, like angels descending from heaven, 
who are making it their chief business to roll away 
stones that are in the path of other people. What 
exquisite pleasure that angel evidently enjoyed that 
first Easter morning! for it is said that he rolled 
away the stone and “sat upon it.” It was a great 
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stone; it was probably not hard work for an angel 
to move it; and he “sat upon it” to delight in the 
surprise of the wondering women. 

God has many angels whose chief employment is 
rolling away stones from sepulcher doors. Any 
person is an angel who makes this his happy busi- 
ness. The best angels in this world are, after all, 
human angels. Any of us can be a rolling-away- 
the-stone angel. There is supreme pleasure in re- 
moving stubborn obstructions and quietly sitting 
upon them. 

Any abode, even the luxurious palace, is a sepul- 
cher if it has a stone instead of a door. Any dwell- 
ing place becomes a prison if a huge obstacle ob- 
structs the free and easy ingress and egress. And 
even sepulchers may become cheerful abiding places, 
and happy centers of peace and prosperity and life, 
when the stones are rolled away! 

I think I should like to become a member of a 
Rolling-Away-the-Stone Order. 

There are some people who, when disaster, or 
adversity, or undesirable events overtake them, cry 
out in dismay: “Oh, isn’t this terrible! No calamity 
could be greater than this! Oh, wretched man that 
I am!” And they sigh and moan and give up in 
ignominious defeat. 

But I have a good friend who represents the 
opposite class. No matter what untoward thing may 
enter his life, or what hindrances he may encounter, 
he always shouts out, triumphantly, “It might be 
worse!” 

The ancient Greeks had a thrilling athletic con- 
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test in which each racer carried a lighted torch 
which must not be allowed to be extinguished as 
he ran swiftly toward the goal. That man loses 
the prize in the race-course of life who permits the 
blazing candle of hope and peace and joy to go out 
in his bosom. 

People who devote themselves continually to 
spices for the dead become pessimists—gloomy, im- 
possible pessimists. A pessimist is a person who is 
some alive, but mostly dead. His trees are always 
cypress trees; his milestones are always tombstones ; 
his music is always nocturnes and dirges; his motor 
cars are always funeral cars; his floral tokens are 
always memorial wreaths; his white robes are al- 
ways ill-fitting shrouds; his half-holidays are spent 
at Rosedale or Evergreen Cemeteries ; and his favor- 
ite song is, “Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound!” 

But people who occupy their joyous lives in bring- 
ing alabaster boxes to the living are happy, hopeful, 
vivacious, sensible optimists. An optimist is a per- 
son who is some dead, but mostly alive. Sunflowers 
and mocking birds and emerald seas. with tumbling 
surfs and majestic mountains with glistening sum- 
mits, thrilling oratorios and stirring overtures are 
his daily companions; and his half-holidays are 
shared with those who need his generous ministries, 
and with God in his great out of doors; and when he 
goes to church he hopes the congregation will sing 
“Joy to the world, the Lord is come!” 

The confirmed pessimist is a backslider and needs 
a renewal of his faith in the promises of God’s 
word; and another says: 
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“It’s easy to laugh when the skies are blue 
And the sun is shining bright; 
Yes, easy to laugh when your friends are true 
And there’s happiness in sight; 
But when hope is fled and the skies are gray, 
And the friends of the past have turned away, 
Ah, then, indeed, it’s a hero’s feat 
To conjure up a smile in the face of defeat! 


“Tt’s easy to laugh when the battle’s fought 
And you know the victory’s won; 
Yes, easy to laugh when the prize you sought 
Is yours when the race is won; 
But here’s to the man who can laugh when the blast 
Of adversity blows; he will conquer at last; 
For the hardest man in the world to beat 
Is the man who can laugh in the face of defeat 


1 

If the Christianity which we have accepted does 
not make us patient and peaceful and hopeful and 
victorious and amiable and agreeable and tolerant 
and happy; if it does not give us vision as well as 
sight, then we may be sure we have just enough 
religion to make us miserable, or we may have a 
spurious article. There are many counterfeits of 
Christ’s religion. There are some so-called re- 
ligions which masquerade in the robes and nomen- 
clature of Christianity which are the baldest pagan- 
ism, and a moldy recrudescence of the decadent 
philosophies of a decrepit and defunct past—resur- 
rected mummies which mischievous exploiters of an 
innocent humanity are striving to make stand up 
on their crumbling legs. 

People who get a false Christianity are certain 
to become pessimistic, for all paganism leads to 
despair and fatalism. 
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When people begin to lose their religion they first 
become critical. Nothing suits them in the church 
or in the Bible. Then they become fatalistic and 
infidel, and finally land in the fathomless abysses of 
doubt and misanthropy, of hatred and jealousy. 

Sin is pessimism, and pessimism is sin. 


“T did not know the sky could be 

So very soft, so very blue; 
I did not know the land and sea 

‘Could spread so fair before my view 
Until I learned, one cloudless day, 

To banish hatred from my heart, 
To put my foolish doubts away 

And bid my envy to depart.” 


There are many people whose progress through 
life depends upon someone else removing for them 
the stones which obstruct their path. Such people, 
with confident simplicity, like the women going to 
the sepulcher, expect somebody will arrive at the 
nick of time to help them in their emergencies. 

There are generous persons among us who are al- 
ways on the alert to help the weaker people. 

The other day a bright little boy who sells papers 
after school went home and surprised his mother 
by wearing a fine new suit of clothes; and he told 
his mother that a gentleman came up to him and 
bought a paper, and seeing the well-worn jacket 
which the little fellow wore, remarked that he 
needed a new one. “Yes,” said the boy, “I shall 
soon have money enough from my papers to buy 
some new clothes!’ And the kind gentleman took 
him into a store and bought for him a complete out- 
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fit, including even collars and necktie. He gave no 
name to the boy, but simply said, “I am a stenog- 
rapher in that big building!” I certainly would 
quickly cross the street to speak to that stenographer. 
That man more easily carries his own load who 
helps other people with their burdens. 

There are many stones which need to be “rolled 
away” and would be out of the way if prosperous 
people were more thoughtful and generous. It is 
the duty of those who discover the stones first to 
remove them. Many people do not see the stones 
until they encounter them. Some consecrated people 
must be pathfinders—self-sacrificing pioneers, to 
cut the trail and blaze the path for those who 
come after. The pathfinder has vision as well as 
sight—vision that can see around the turn in the 
road; vision that can descry at long distances in- 
evitable conflicts and certain victories. 

I will not cross the street to speak to the man 
who is always harking back to the past as the best 
days. Who wants to go back to days when, at Five 
Points, New York, which was notorious as the foul- 
est criminal rendezvous in the country, there was 
an advertisement in a saloon: ‘Drunk for five cents ; 
dead drunk for ten cents; dead drunk with hay to 
sleep on, fifteen cents!” 

What wondrous days of blissful ease and virtue 
they were! “One hundred years ago the farmer 
rose at four o’clock in the morning. His house was 
a log cabin, his team a yoke of oxen; his plow had 
a wooden mole board. He cut his wheat with a 
sickle or a scythe. He ground his wheat and flour 
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with a stone pestle. At night his wife spun the 
yarn on her spinning wheel, one daughter threw the 
shuttles at the loom, weaving the cloth that was 
to make one suit of clothes a year for the men and 
boys and one dress for the girls. The father and 
the hired man worked at the soles of shoes, and the 
youngest child that could read, read a book while 
all the rest listened. Every other babe died before 
it was three months old. Every fifth wife died of 
fever in childbirth, The newly upturned soil de- 
veloped fever and ague. About every alternate per- 
son was disfigured with smallpox. Calomel, bone- 
set, and quinine were the three outstanding medi- 
cines. The ordinary bride and groom started with 
the gift of a few acres of forest land that had to be 
‘cleared; and the typical wedding present was an ax 
and a gun for the groom, and a spinning wheel for 
the bride. In those days white men were sold as 
slaves. The Philadelphia Gazette of 1754 is filled 
with advertisements of runaway slaves, some 
American, some English, other Irish or Dutch. 
Once a week slaves were sold at public auction at 
twelve o’clock at the slave market—in Richmond, 
or Philadelphia, or New York. One slave-dealer 
advertises white slaves of four nationalities, with 
‘unexpired terms of two to four years.’ One was 
advertised as a runaway—‘Robert Cox, 28 years 
old, speaks broad, born in Oxfordshire, England, 
had a steel collar around his neck, but may have got 
it off.” When the laborer fell sick with fever, he 
was sure to be arrested by the sheriff and carried 
to jail for the bill of a few dollars at the store. No 
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floor in many of the houses; no pictures on the wall ; 
no glass on the table; no china in the cupboard; no 
coal, because there was no stove; no matches; 
boats of hollow logs; plows were forked sticks; 
wagon wheels were made by sawing off the round 
end of a tree; harness consisted of two long chains, 
on either side of the horse, held up by a rope over 
the back of the animal. Wheat was worth twenty- 
five cents a bushel, and, if the farmer had more 
corn than his animals would consume, he burned 
it for firewood” (Doctor N, D. Hillis). 

If we could just take some of these croaking pes- 
simists and saffron-complexioned agitators, as Doc- 
tor Hillis says, “back and souse them up to their 
necks in the bad, old times of a century ago, they 
would come back here in their right minds.” No- 
body but an ignoramus, or a fanatic or a malcontent 
or a misanthrope can view the past with its deadly 
diseases, its insufferable prison conditions, its athe- 
ism and materialism, its widespread cruelties, its 
gambling and its graft, its duelling, its poverty and 
intemperance and hardships, and its loneliness, due 
to a lack of facilities for travel, and falsely say that 
the past is better than the present. 

I will not cross the street to talk to any man who 
does not know enough to know that these are the 
best days in which to live which the world has ever 
seen, and who will not listen to the Scripture which 
says, “Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

I would cross the street to speak to “Pussyfoot” 
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Johnson. There are some nicknames given in re- 
proach which become sobriquets of honor. An 
American business: man went over to England to 
tell our good friends there about the advantages to 
America of prohibition. He was good-natured and 
gentlemanly, and it is not charged against him that 
he was disagreeable or dictatorial in his personal- 
ity or addresses. He was cordially welcomed by 
many English people who believed in him and in his 
mission. But because he delivered some good strong 
blows against old King Alcohol, the cohorts of the 
old monster—whose days of autocracy are certainly 
numbered—attacked this modest, polite representa- 
tive of prohibition, and on a Thanksgiving Day 
handled him most roughly. “Pussyfoot” believed 
in self-defense, and in the scrimmage he was able 
to rout the mob, and gained the respect of the 
people by the good, old-fashioned defense which, 
single-handed and alone, he put up against his assail- 
ants. In the fracas he lost one of his eyes, but he 
did not lose his good nature, his courtesy, or his fine 
chivalric spirit. 

The consequence is that he has gained thousands 
of admirers and friends, who now believe in the 
man’s message because they have discovered the fine, 
stalwart manliness of the man. 

Even an English evening paper which has ridi- 
culed and opposed him headed a testimonial fund 
with five hundred dollars to be presented to “Pussy- 
foot” Johnson. He says that while he is sorry to 
lose an eye, yet he believes he is as good a man 
with one eye as with two. 
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In these hysterical, after-war, reconstruction days, 
in which selfishness manifests itself in avarice and 
profiteering, it is pretty fine for a man to appear 
who is happy in suffering any sort of martyrdom 
for his convictions; and, especially, when he does 
it with a smile on his face and kindliness in his heart. 
It is the Eternal Masculine. 

My! what a long fight it has been to emancipate 
a world from alcohol, beginning with Noah, who 
was humiliated with strong drink, and with Solomon, 
who declared that “wine is a mocker,” but the truth 
at length makes a way for itself. A sober world is 
the only kind of a world which can right all eco- 
nomical and social and religious wrongs, and alcohol 
will disappear just as all other slaveries will be com- 
pelled to go out of society. 

To-morrow all social and economic and industrial 
wrongs will be righted, but not by pessimistic agita- 
tors with their prophecies of despair. Those who 
are familiar with the past know that history is 
prophecy, and that out of the turmoil of the present 
will come the peace and prosperity of a world 
brotherhood in that day which is already dawn- 
ing, when each shall seek his own in his brother’s 
highest good and all shall dwell in noble brother- 
hood. 

If we were savage beasts, we would go on until 
we would exterminate each other, but being humans 
with the upward look, and with hands instead of 
claws, and with music in our voices instead of 
growls, and hearts of tenderness instead of pulsat- 
ing organs of vengeance, and with noble men to lead, 
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and with a Holy Nazarene to inspire, out of all the 
contrary winds and wild tornados there will come 
the triumphs of fraternity and faith—To-morrow, if 
we work and are patient. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEN SCARECROWS DO NOT SCARE 


The experiment of inoculating a guinea-pig with the 
perspiration taken from the forehead of a man in a 
violent temper has resulted in the death of the guinea- 
pig with all the symptoms of strychnine poisoning.— 
Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter. 


The devil tempts the busy man, but the idle man 
tempts the devil—Turkish Proverb. 


The fervor [Christian] is not to be born of an indi- 
vidual fear of hell or an individual anxiety for celestial 
safety, but of an utterly unselfish enthusiasm for the 
welfare of the world.—Bishop Temple. 


One cannot easily forget Conrad’s stupid, brutal 
character of Schomberg with whom “ideas were rare 
and therefore tenacious.” 


CHAPTER: VIIE 
WHEN SCARECROWS DO NOT SCARE 


SOME time since in passing through one of fair 
California’s most fruitful valleys I saw a most in- 
genious and ludicrous scarecrow. As a device for 
frightening away the vandals of the air it seemed to 
me to have reached the very highest possibility of 
achievement. But as I beheld the ridiculous thing 
and smiled, alas! it proved so poor a success as a 
scarecrow that a perfect cloud of crows swept down 
upon the field; they rested upon the head and arms 
of the thing; and crows, crows, crows, black, very 
black crows, cawed, and chattered, and quarreled, 
and began devouring the good seed which the farmer 
had faithfully planted in good ground. I marveled 
at the sight, and commenced to philosophize. 

In our social, political, and religious affairs to- 
day there are marvelous possibilities. The field is 
the country, the seed is the truth, and the great fruit- 
age should be a noble nation and superb character. 
But there are many destroying agencies: crows, 
cormorants, vultures, buzzards, scavengers, birds 
and beasts of prey, parasites, grafters, hypocrites, 
libertines, traducers, and murderers. There are 
many ingenious devices to drive away these maraud- 
ers. We have laws, and prisons, and policemen; 
judges, courts, and penalties; schools, churches, 
school-teachers, and clergy ; and newspapers and edi- 
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tors; but notwithstanding all of these educational 
and protective agencies, the enemies of virtue and 
good character have swept down upon our age, and 
vice, unbelief, and frivolity are rampant, and man- 
kind is cursed and victimized by evils which should 
not be permitted to exist. 

It is, of course, only in an accommodated sense 
that I would refer to the great institutions of our 
civilization as scarecrows, for I remember that 
what Shakespeare says of the law, “We must not 
make a scarecrow of the law,” should be said of all 
other enterprises of righteousness, yet I am think- 
ing that we have been disposed to depend too much 
upon the mere presence of these uplifting agencies, 
and have not sufficiently vitalized and reenforced 
them by individual influences; and have, in conse- 
quence, resolved them into mere scarecrows by our 
neglect of proper support. 

In the fruitful fields of human endeavor are all 
these institutions which are supposed to warn and 
frighten away all the forces of spoliation and de- 
generacy, but as we behold with pride our magni- 
ficent churches and stately temples of justice and 
palatial schoolhouses, and our forbidding prisons 
with beetling walls and threatening bars, and our 
superbly uniformed officers of the law on every 
corner, we must remember with humiliation that, 
notwithstanding all of these commendable efforts 
at protection, if such efforts are not a success, then 
the means listed are indeed only scarecrows which 
do not scare. 

Afflicted and cursed by many devastating forces 
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which are committing constant depredation upon 
eur nation to-day, what shall we do? In the days 
of famine in Egypt, Pharaoh was wise enough to 
find out “a man in whom the spirit of God is,” and 
he called upon Joseph. So to-day not one Joseph 
but an army of Josephs is needed to take charge of 
this important business (see Chapter III). When 
the California farmer finds his scarecrow is a failure, 
he must supplant it with a living man. And in 
the problem of our civilization only men and 
women—living, active, loyal, indignant, righteous, 
resourceful men and women—can drive away these 
voracious crows and consuming parasites whose pur- 
pose is the destroying of our nation and the making 
of the harvest of character impossible. 

Man, and not money, is the unit of value. More 
man is needed. The mighty forces of every age are 
its true and brave men. History is biography. 
Every epoch turns on the soul of some good man. 

Look out upon the heaving sea of human affairs 
to-day. What mean these rising winds, these lower- 
ing clouds, this dashing spray, the flashing lightning, 
and the mutterings of distant thunder? What, think 
you, will be most needed when the climacteric mo- 
ment arrives? When the shrill signal of Sir Roder- 
ick Dhu shall startle the highlands of somnolent so- 
ciety ; when the citadel is assaulted and the strong- 
holds are giving way, who shall be disemboweled 
from the modern Trojan Horse to demonstrate that 
invincible valor is still the heritage of these modern 
days? Men! a multitude of men; each of whom 
is every inch a man! 
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“Good God, how rare men are!” said Napoleon. 
“T have eighteen million in Italy and I have with 
difficulty found two.” Again he said, “I have two 
hundred million francs in my coffers, and I would 
willingly give them all for Ney,” referring to his 
gallant field marshal (see Chapter VI). As forth 
from the pioneer homes of our country three genera- 
tions ago there came a type of manhood indispens- 
able to this nation in the hour of its greatest peril, 
so out of the more refined environment of this twen- 
tieth century there came in the world-crisis and will 
come manly men who were and shall be as much 
under the protection of Almighty God as was David 
the shepherd boy when he went out to meet the gar- 
rulous giant of Gath. “Governments, religion, prop- 
erty, and books are but the scaffolding to build a 
man. Earth brings to her Maker no fruit but the 
finished man!” said Humboldt. Yes, this is still the 
demand to-day, here, everywhere—men, men, fin- 
ished men! Many a man is now in exile in Midian 
who is to be called to tremendous responsibility out 
of the burning bush. 

The Finished Man, who is to defend his age 
against the destroyers, should endeavor to embody 
in his ambitions and visions highest ideals and 
soundest principles. 

The Finished Man, who is to defend his age 
against the destroyers, should endeavor to find the 
path of life. All life follows unerringly its own 
path; the trail is well beaten by the footsteps of 
law. So there is a path for the soul-life. “Thou 
wilt show me the path of life!” The gate to life 
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is suraight and the way is narrow. “Few there be 
that find it.” Many people live for years, but never 
find the path of life. It is our duty to justify our 
right to live by making a life. It may be true that 
the world owes every man a living, but it is also true 
that every man owes the world a life. 

The Finished Man should try to defeat that fa- 
miliar and cunning old bandit—procrastination—the 
thief of time. Time, what is it? “The stuff life is 
made of,” says Poor Richard. Time is an endow- 
ment. Each of us has all the time there is. “Time 
wasted is existence, used is life.” Our best op- 
portunities are to-day and yesterday. No man lives 

“to-morrow. The to-morrow never comes to the man 
who does not use to-day. Even “to-day is too late; 
the wise man lived yesterday.” With the grappling 
irons of earnest endeavor we should draw the to- 
morrows into the to-days. He who puts off until 
to-morrow is postponing his life. 

Life’s best things lie within our reach. The past 
is always romantic and the future is roseate with 
promise, but the present is ever commonplace and 
often irksome. Just as an angel lies in a rude 
block of marble, so in the wearisome, uncouth tasks 
of to-day are hidden the masterpieces of human en- 
deavor. We should seek for the glorification of 
life’s common things. David and Saul and Mon- 
tezuma and Cincinnatus and Grant and Roosevelt 
and Coolidge went straight to thrones from life’s 
ordinary and inauspicious duties well discharged. 
We should push and be men, and not wait for a 
pull and be manikins. 
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The Finished Man should constantly note-the 
wide difference between self-respect and selfishness. 
Selfishness is suicide; self-respect is strength. Self 
is the fulcrum on which the lever of achievement 
rests. We should carefully guard and tenderly re- 
gard our self. We should keep the body under sub- 
jection! “Half the pages of the book of human life 
are torn out to light the fires of human passion,” is 
a remark of Longfellow’s. Sin is tragedy! The 
most pitiful stanza in all poetry is that in which 
Byron powerfully portrays the picture of the stricken 
eagle; 


“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


The Finished Man should not forget that a man 
is as much responsible for his convictions as for his 
character. Convictions are God’s purposes revealed 
to men. John Brown and Abraham Lincoln, Cyrus 
Field and Captain Eads and Jose Rizal are imperish- 
able names in the progress of civilization because 
these men fearlessly, and even to contumely, poverty, 
and death, stood for the right as they saw it. The 
dreamers are the world’s leaders. Men of vision 
are men of vigor.. (See Chapter III.) 

The Finished Man should also seek not to be 
happy, but to be useful. He who strives for happi- 
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ness alone will never find it; it is like a will-o’-the- 
wisp which will elude him; but he who endeavors 
to be useful will find happiness at every turn. Hap- 
piness is not, like gold nuggets, found free in nature; 
it is usually compactly hidden in the hard quartz of 
service. He who most serves occupies the highest 
throne and wields the weightiest scepter. “He profits 
most who serves best.’ To the man who serves his 
fellows, self-denial is a joy. Character is the fine 
art of giving up. We should get that we may give; 
but the noblest giving is giving up. 

The fierce gales of a severe winter pounded the ill- 
fated ship Drumelzier into atoms on the shores of 
Long Island. The captain sadly declared that he 
lost his bearings because his compass was deflected 
by the cargo of iron, and that the compass was ad- 
justed only to the iron of which the ship was built. 
Yes, the compass was adjusted to self and not to 
service. For the same reason are there many human 
wrecks on the shores of life and many derelicts on 
life’s sea. 

The man of action should take Jesus Christ, who 
is the life of the world, as his life, and let him live 
his life in him; for true life is not living, but being 
lived. Whoever takes Jesus Christ as his ideal and 
follows him has a keel, a compass, and a chart, a 
course, a sail, and a heaven. “To a crazy ship all 
winds are contrary,” but to a true ship the winds 
either drive into the safety of the deep sea or 
the security of quiet harbors. Jesus is the way; let 
us walk in him! He is the truth; let us learn of 
him! He is the life; let us live in him! “Godliness 
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is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.” A 
prisoner who had just been pardoned died as he was 
telling a fellow prisoner of it; but Christ pardons 
that we may live. After the awful tragedy of the 
Pan-American Exposition a rank unbeliever pro- 
fessed Christianity, declaring “William McKinley 
died more like Jesus Christ than any man who ever 
lived!” We cannot live our lives over, but we can, 
if we wish, live the rest of our lives after the lofty 
ideals set for us by Jesus. Shall we do it? God 
help us! 

Yes, character is self-respect. The man who com- 
promises his Christian ideals for a money considera- 
tion has sold himself into disgraceful imprisonment. 
A man’s personality is bound up in his convictions, 
and when he puts a price on his convictions he 
has nothing left worth invoicing. 

We all remember how that boy Robinson Binn 
stood by his wireless instruments as the steamship 
Republic was s.nking, and, thereby, saved the lives 
of all the passengers and the crew of the doomed 
ship. The next week after the disaster a vaudeville 
company offered this brave young man a thousand 
dollars a month if he would appear in their per- 
formances. ‘‘Me,” he answered in bewilderment, “a 
thousand dollars? Why, I’m no actor! Iam only a 
telegraph operator!” And he nobly refused. What 
kind of a world would this world be if all the Esaus 
would sell their birthrights for a pot of porridge? 

Where a good man or woman goes there is a 
character invasion and a ready response and trans- 
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formation. We recall the influence of William Penn 
among the Indians, and James M. Thoburn in India. 
It was said of John Geddes, who went as a mis- 
sionary to Aneityum, “When he came here there 
were no Christians ; when he went away there were 
‘no heathen.” (See Chapter VII.) 

Some years ago a young nobleman rode on horse- | 
back through the streets of a village in Cornwall 
impatiently looking for a public house. Failing in his 
purpose, he came upon a very old, white-haired 
peasant on his way home from his toil; in tones of 
anger the young man said, “See here, old man, why 
is it I cannot get a drink of liquor in this wretched 
village?” 

The old man, politely taking off his cap in recog- 
nition of the high rank of the young nobleman, re- 
plied, courteously, “My lord, something over a hun- 
dred years ago a man by the name of John Wesley 
visited this region!’ and the aged peasant went on 
his way. A full hundred years, and yet Cornwall 
had never been what it was after John Wesley 
earnestly preached the gospel of salvation by faith 
and abstinencce from strong drink. 

However humble is the personality, each one is 
contributing something to the weal or woe, the help 
or the hindrance, the defeat or the victory of man- 
kind. Each person’s ideals should be so true and 
lofty that if adopted by all, the community would 
be loftier and truer. 

Civilization comes not by observation, but by leav- 
ening. The process is a sure and scientific one, and 
goes on until the whole mass is leavened. The Shu- 
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nammite woman saw the humble life of the holy 
prophet Elisha and said to her husband, “I perceive 
that this is a holy man of God, which passeth by us 
continually.” 

An obdurate fatalism declares that if Abraham 
Lincoln had died in his childhood from the hard- 
ships of Kentucky pioneer life, “the current of 
events would have been essentially the same”; but 
this would have been impossible, because historical 
events crystallize and turn as much upon individual 
endeavor as the earth turns upon its axis. 

Suppose that Lincoln in America and the Prince 
Consort in England had not been in positions of 
authority when the Trent episode occurred, and 
Mason and Slidell, the Confederate commissioners, 
on their way to France on a British steamer, were 
seized by the American Commodore Wilkes. The 
whole North rang with the praises of the Commo- 
dore and approved of the capture—all except Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who threw the entire weight of his 
giant personality against what he believed to be an 
infraction of our international relationship with 
Great Britain. Lord Palmerston, the British prime 
minister, hotly resented the arrest as an insult, and 
prepared a dispatch to the United States, couched 
in terms so bitter that “no self-respecting nation 
could have yielded to such a demand.” Before trans- 
mitting it, the dispatch was referred to the Queen, 
and she, as was her usual custom, consulted with 
Prince Albert, her husband. Such modifications were 
made in the note that it was made easy for the 
United States to yield and to make the amende 
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honorable—and an imminent war was averted be- 
tween England and the United States. 

Those two wise and God-fearing men, standing at 
the parting of the ways, certainly so altered the cur- 
rent of circumstances as to prevent an open rupture 
between their respective nations. 

It is just as true that the current of events would 
not have remained essentially the same if John Wes- 
ley and Oliver Cromwell and Martin Luther had 
not appeared in the world. These phenomenal men, 
almost single-handed and alone, came forth to re- 
buke and restore and reform. They were not crea- 
tures of circumstances. Had they been, they would 
have gone with the tide with numberless other men; 
but they made circumstances—they resisted the 
natural order, and each became the center of a new 
environment. 

A writer in discussing this principle cites the su- 
perb influence of one man at a crucial moment in the 
financial history of this country. There was a silver 
craze sweeping over the land, and a rapid drain to 
Europe was made upon the national treasury which 
in a fortnight would have entirely exhausted the 
gold supply, and would have placed our nation upon 
a silver standard when the silver dollar was worth 
only fifty cents. From this national dishonor and 
cataclysm of shame the United States was saved by 
the prompt and heroic courage and wisdom of one 
man. He acted independently of his advisers, and 
followed his convictions of duty, and saved our land 
from international discredit. That man was Grover 
Cleveland during his second term of office. 
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The whole complexion of a generation has been 
changed by one man. I am sure we do not deny 
that there are trends and designs in history, but our 
contention is that God works, not in spite of men, 
but in and through men. Man is not a chip thrown 
out upon the currents of time, but he is a pilot of a 
little craft, and can sail upstream and against the 
wind when he pleases. 

All the partings of the ways of history have been 
saturated with blood. Great truths become immor- 
talized in suffering, and sometimes in the martyr- 
dom of their chief exponents. 

“By the light of burning heretics, 
Jesus’ bleeding feet I track, 


oiling up new Calvaries ever, 
With the cross that turns not back.” 


We descend from the bleeding cross of Golgotha, 
and trace the path of progress by the Gethsemanes 
and Calvaries of the followers of the Nazarene. No 
new chapters of history are written except by men 
who are ready to die. In far-away medieval time, 
John Ball, “the mad priest of Kent,” organized his 
“Peasants’ Revolt,” and vehemently protested against 
the oppressions of the poor. To be sure, he was 
hanged and quartered at Saint Albans; but his blood 
only enriched the soil where grew the principle for 
which he contended; and with the death of John 
Ball serfdom disappeared from English history. 

Abraham Lincoln perished, a victim on these 
same altars. 


“We are not deathless till we die— 
*Tis the dead win battles.” 
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Reverently recall the sacrifice of that brave Swiss 
mountaineer Arnold von Winkelried, “gathering 
into his own breast the points of Austrian spears, 
making his dead body the bridge of victory for 
his countrymen.” 

The epochs of history have turned upon human 
pivots, hinges of flesh and blood. Giordano Bruno 
unflinchingly answers his inquisitors, “I ought not 
to recant, and I will not recant.” Of course, he is 
burned at the stake, but triumphantly; for his final 
words were, “I die a martyr, and willingly,” and 
his ashes were cast into the Tiber. But time is a 
just retributor. T'wo hundred and fifty-nine years 
later a noble statue is unveiled to his memory on 
the identical spot where he suffered for the truth. 

In the martyrdom of John Brown is seen a pic- 
turesque and pathetic sacrifice for the cause of 
liberty. His spirit, embalmed in stouter intellects, 
is the demand of these new-century years. In 
reply to a request to attend a council of war, he 
answered, “Tell the general when he wants me to 
fight to say so; but that’s the only order I will ever 
obey.” 

The lines of battle are formed. Truth issues the 
commands. Forward, Christians! God presides 
over the contest. Victory is assured. Christ must 
win. Having done bravely our part, we may say, 
with Heine, “Lay a sword on my coffin; for I was 
a soldier in the war for humanity.” 

Some years ago a selfish old Moscow millionaire 
and misanthrope, as he was dying, commanded his 
immense fortune to be brought in bank notes to 
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his sick-room. He had them set on fire, and they 
burned until all were consumed, and then he called 
in all of his expectant heirs, and, pointing to the 
ashes, congratulated them on escaping from the 
perils and evils of wealth. His dumb old soul could 
not hear the cry of the orphans, and the groans, like 
the sobbing of the sea, of the poor and needy. 


“Tf virtue is better than blackest of crime, 
If sunlight is cleaner than foulest of slime, 
Then they that are right must righten the wrong, 
And the weak must be saved by the strength of the 
strong.” 
(Charles Coke Woods.) 


‘A professor has given up his chair in college and 
has gone to peddling peanuts and popcorn and 
candy. He says that as a teacher he received one 
hundred and eighty dollars a month, but as a peddler 
he is putting in the bank two hundred dollars a 
month as his profits. Of course there is more 
money in peanuts than in pedagogy, and in prize- 
fighting than in preaching, but any man can sell 
peanuts! What if no man were willing to make any 
sacrifice? There is nothing easier in the world than 
to make money—money—money, but what is money 
except a snare to selfishness and discontent, unless 
we give it away for the glory of God and the 
aid of humanity? 

No man in the notable history of our republic 
more completely measured up to the ideal of Hum- 
boldt’s Finished Man, than Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing, printer, editor, statesman, senator, Christian, 
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patriot, and twenty-ninth President of the United 
States. 

He was a typical American. His family mi- 
grated from Scotland to Connecticut, thence to Penn- 
sylvania, and later to Ohio. 

His father was a well-to-do country doctor, and 
the son was a happy, rollicking, natural American 
boy full of fun and stirred with ambition. He at- 
tended the village school and in 1882 graduated 
from college. 

With several hundred dollars borrowed capital 
with two other young men he started a weekly paper 
in Marion, Ohio, then a town of several thousand 
inhabitants. With characteristic industry and ex- 
cellent journalistic ability he devoted himself to 
his paper, and in the end made a fortune out 
of it. 

As a young man he became deeply interested in 
politics and was an ardent admirer and supporter of 
the brilliant James G. Blaine. He was elected to 
various political offices, and in 1915 became United 
States senator from Ohio; and November 4, 1920, 
was elected President of the United States by the 
largest number of electoral votes ever cast for a 
candidate. 

He entered the White House in a crucial time. 
The war’s reactions had filled the nation and the 
world with confusion and apprehension and clash- 
ing judgments—and our ship of state was sailing 
boisterous, if not dangerous, seas. The new pilot 
had a steady arm and clear convictions and a patient 
spirit and a hopeful outlook. He believed in his 
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ship, and he knew that every sea has a shore and 
that there was a safe and welcoming harbor. 

His invariable courtesy conciliated his political 
enemies. 

His reasonableness convinced his opponents. 

His wisdom reassured a timid constituency. 

His courage won for him increasing confidence, 
and he had brought his fine ship away from dan- 
gerous shoals and through Scylla and Charybdis 
into a smooth sea of unusual peace and prosperity. 

The great Washington Conference, which assures 
the peace of the world for years to come, was the 
child of his versatile brain and sympathetic heart. 
He stood unflinchingly behind the Eighteenth 
Amendment and insisted upon its unequivocal 
enforcement. He then brought the great energy of 
his noble personality to a consideration of the pro- 
posed World Court, and it was. largely in behalf of 
the realizations of his dreams for this commendable 
enterprise that he was making his transcontinental 
journey when he was so suddenly stricken. He was 
an enormous worker and spent himself unreservedly 
in the discharge of his onerous duties ; and, at length, 
even his giant strength was exhausted—overworked 
—a martyr to his high duty. 

Yes, he was a Finished Man. He was a dutiful 
son; and our hearts are overflowing with sympathy 
when we think of his aged father, broken-hearted 
with the weight of his eighty years. He was an 
affectionate and devoted husband. His happy home 
life was idyllic in perfect love and peace. A whole- 
world tenderly remembers the lonely little woman, 
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the light of whose beautiful life has been suddenly 
extinguished. He was a true friend and a genial 
comrade. A man of gracious courtesy, accessible to 
the poor as well as the rich, and no respecter of 
persons. He was an ardent patriot and a statesman 
whose honest hands had never received a bribe and 
who could not be purchased with gold. He was a 
premier—a prime minister of true Christian manli- 
ness—a superb personality. Physically, he was a 
perfect Apollo, with his handsome face and well- 
molded and symmetrical figure. Intellectually, he 
was vigorous and versatile. As a child he was pre- 
cocious. He was a voluminous writer and a con-— 
vincing orator, and had a clear grasp of all the 
profound issues in the governmental circles of the 
world. 

In his personal life he was irreproachable, faith- 
ful to all high and holy ideals. He was a humble, 
happy Christian, conforming in all his business 
transactions to the noblest standards. He was a firm 
believer in the God of nations and fervently wor- 
shiped Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour. 

In concluding his great inaugural address on 
March 4, 1921, he quoted the familiar Scripture, “O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” and said, “I have 
taken the solemn oath of office on that passage of 
Holy Writ. This I plight to God and country.” 
As he took this oath he stooped and kissed the place 
in the Bible where the Scripture is found, Micah 
6. 8, using a Bible which belonged to.George Wash- 
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ington. And we must all agree that he faithfully 
kept his solemn vow. He was indeed a premier, a 
Finished Man! 

In one of his last addresses during his trip 
across the continent he said, “This nation needs 
Jesus Christ,” and on another occasion he especially 
emphasized the spiritual necessities of the American 
people, when he said, “The future cannot be trusted 
to the children unless their education includes spir- 
itual development.” 

We should take to heart these timely words of 
our fallen leader, and emulate his character—the 
character of a Finished Man. 


“T know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire; 

But I know a name, a name, a name 
That can set that land on fire.” 


That name is Jesus! We should take it as our 
watchword and inspiration, and should register our 
solemn vows of allegiance. 

If the crows and cormorants and vultures would 
be driven effectually away, the scarecrow must be 
replaced with a living man. More man is our need. 
We have men enough, but not man enough. 


“We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape till custom make it 
Their perch, not their terror” (Shakespeare). 


Neither must we make a scarecrow of the gospel 
or of ideals or of principles. Birds of prey are 
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cunning, but they fear the living scarecrow. More 
man—the Eternal Masculine—more man must get 
into the harvest fields of earnest endeavor. 

For such men the world waits! Scarecrows, like 
everything else, are good if they succeed; if, how- 
ever, they do not scare, they are useless. An auto- 
maton is harmless. When our scarecrows possess 
beating hearts and eagle eyes and strong arms and 
sturdy feet, then, and not until then, will evil be 
defeated. More man! More man! 

More man! Men who know their duties. Mat- 
thew Arnold said, “The deeper I go into my own 
consciousness, and the more simply I abandon myself 
to it, the more it seems to. tell me that I have no 
rights at all, only duties.” 

There is a great opportunity for the dangerous 
man of deeds, for the Eternal Masculine. 





_ CHAPTER IX 


POOR RICHARD 





As long as one has the consciousness of being an 
honest man, one can bear all adversity with a certain 
relish. Relish is the word.—Dame Care. 


A body ain’t got no business doing wrong when he 
ain’t ignorant and knows better—Huckleberry Finn.’ 


His life was gentle, and the elements so mix’d in 
him that Nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, This was a man!—Shakespeare. 


1Used by e io permission of the Mark Twain Company, the Estate 
of Samuel L. Clemens, and Harper & Brothers, publishers, with a full 
reservation of all copyright privileges. 


CHAPTER IX 
POOR RICHARD 


Ir does not require great courage to tell again the 
familiar story of how some men achieved a career 
and made a life. I would therefore write of a man 
who was born in Boston, January 17, 1706; whose 
early life was a ceaseless struggle with poverty, but 
who, before he died, April 17, 1790, had gained the 
remarkable distinction of having it said of him, “He 
came more nearly being a universal genius than any 
man since Bacon.” “His reputation,’ wrote John 
Adams, “was more universal in Europe than that 
of his contemporaries, Leibnitz, Newton, Voltaire, 
or Frederick the Great.” And, when the list of the 
most distinguished Americans was selected for the 
Hall of Fame, his name stood fourth, having received 
ninety-four out of a total of ninety-seven votes, 
being preceded by Washington with ninety-seven 
votes, Lincoln with ninety-six, and Daniel Webster 
with ninety-six, and being followed by General 
Grant with ninety-three votes. I refer to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of America’s most illustrious 
sons. 

Although we have passed the one hundred and 
thirty-third anniversary of the time when this extra- 
ordinary man joined the ranks of the “immortal 
dead,” yet of no one of the founders of this repub- 
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lic can it be more truthfully said, that he lives 
again, 
“In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable sins that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 


And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues” (George Eliot). 


For several generations his family had lived in 
Northamptonshire, England, but his father arrived 
in Boston with a small Puritan emigration, just at 
the dawn of the eighteenth century; here Franklin 
was born, the seventh child and youngest son of ten 
children. He was a phenomenally precocious boy 
—a voracious reader; and his father desired to give 
him the advantages of the grammar school, and later 
of Harvard, hoping that his son should finally 
enter the sacred profession of the ministry; but on 
account of the large family and his poverty it seemed 
necessary for the father to use the boy, at six 
years of age, in his business as a tallow-chandler. 
This being exceedingly distasteful to the lad, in order 
to dissuade him from the sea, Benjamin was appren- 
ticed to his older brother, who was a printer. 

The boy developed unusual skill with his pen, and 
wrote articles which he surreptitiously introduced 
into the columns of his brother’s paper. These were 
variously attributed to distinguished statesmen. At 
seventeen, tiring of his brother’s employ, he ran 
away to New York, and on to Philadelphia. En- 
countering a shipwreck on the way, he reached his 
destination hungry and penniless. The Quaker City 
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became his home. At twenty he founded the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette; and about this time was mar- 
ried to Deborah Read, with whom he lived in domes- 
tic bliss for forty-four years. At twenty-six he 
began issuing the famous Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
which, next to the Bible, had the largest circulation 
of any publication of its time. This appeared an- 
nually for twenty-five years and was the source of 
the income of its versatile author. He founded the 
Philadelphia Library in 1731, and in 1743 projected 
the present great University of Pennsylvania. About 
this time he became industriously devoted to scien- 
tific studies, and, by his experiments with his famous 
kite in 1750, he identified the flashes of lightning 
during a storm with electricity. This discovery 
admitted him into the inner circles of all the fore- 
most societies of scholars in Europe. 

A few years later he entered upon a portion of his 
remarkable career which called forth the familiar 
epigram of a brilliant French statesman, “Eripuit 
coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.’ When rela- 
tions were becoming strained between America and 
the mother country, he was sent to London to repre- 
sent the interests of the colonists. It was at this 
time that George III, in a spasm of good sense, in 
warning his ministers concerning certain proposed 
action, referred to Franklin as “that crafty Ameri- 
can who is more than a match for you all.” Later, 
when war was declared, it was the diplomacy of 
Franklin which secured the large loans from France 
without which the struggle for independence could 
not have been prosecuted. 
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When, on February 6, 1778, the treaty was signed 
in Paris which secured the independence of the 
colonies, that consummation would have been im- 
possible without the skill of Franklin. And later, 
in the final treaty with England, it was his extra- 
ordinary wisdom which prevented a breach with 
France. Without his astute statesmanship the new 
republic would have been bounded on the west by 
the crest of the Allegheny Mountains. He- was, of 
course, assisted in this triumph of shrewd diplomacy 
by his brilliant colleagues, John Adams and John 
Jay. 

Franklin was one of the committee of five per- 
sons to prepare a Declaration of Independence, the 
phrasing of which was done by Thomas Jefferson ; 
and he was a member of the great convention which, 
in 1787, framed the Constitution of the United 
States. 

His last public act, which occurred five days be- 
fore his death, was in placing his signature, as presi- 
dent of the Anti-Slavery Society of Pennsylvania, 
to the first memorial ever presented to the Congress 
of the United States asking for the abolition of the 
slave trade and the emancipation of the slaves. 

As a philosopher Franklin must rank with the 
wisest. His laconic brilliancies will live so long as 
goodness and common sense are the basis of true 
character. 

As a statesman he was a seer. He grasped the 
divine principle of popular government and prophe- 
sied the triumph of freedom. In writing to Lord 
Kames, he said: ‘As I am a colonist, I am also a 
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Briton. I have long been of the opinion that the 
foundations of the future grandeur and stability of 
the British Empire lie in America”; and had it not 
been for the idiotic policy of an incompetent king, 
that prophecy might have had its fulfillment. 

He possessed the genius of invention. An open 
stove still bears his name; and in discovering the 
identity of lightning with electricity Franklin com- 
prehended the central fact in modern mechanical 
progress. It was he who first suggested the light- 
ning rod. 

He was a remarkable teacher of true morals, pos- 
sessing the rare power of using at the same time the 
sledge-hammer blow of truth, and the blandishments 
of a wit which was suggestive without being sar- 
castic. In his serious mood he could say, “A small 
leak sinks a great ship”; or, ‘““When the well is dry, 
they know the value of water’; or, “If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
some” ; or, “Experience keeps a dear school.” While 
in his lighter vein he would write, “Pride is as loud 
a beggar as Want and a good deal more saucy”; or, 
when at the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, John Hancock is reported to have said, “We 
must be unanimous; we must all hang together!” 
Franklin replied, “Yes, we must, indeed, hang to- 
gether, or we shall surely hang separately.” 

In his character he exemplified many indispensable 
qualtities. He preached frugality even to abste- 
miousness. While he had much to say about the way 
to wealth, he taught men how to get money, not to 
hoard it, but for what it would purchase of oppor- 
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tunity to bless humanity. He did not die a tich 
man. He declined to protect his inventions with 
patents, refused to take money for the articles which 
he wrote, refunded his salaries as a public officer; 
and was satisfied with the income from the paper 
which he had founded and the sale of his Almanac. 
His sincerity, justice, and honesty were notable. 
He used to say, “Anything that is not honest is not 
useful.” He continually warned his readers against 
pride, in such utterances, as “Pride that dines on 
vanity, sups on contempt”; and, “Pride breakfasted 
with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with 
Infamy.” He once referred to a French woman 
who said, “I meet with nobody but myself who is 
always right.” 

He was aggressive in his practice of temperance, 
and when in the London printing office was nick- 
named, the “Water-American.” He endured the 
jest good-naturedly until he finally persuaded many 
of his fellow workmen to give up their beer. It was 
at this time that he made the discovery that it is folly 
to be on ill terms with those with whom he had to 
live continually. This principle of not giving offense 
he emphasized in his life. He once wrote to John 
Jay: “I have some enemies in England, but they 
are my enemies as an American; I have some ene- 
mies in America, but they are my enemies as a for- 
eign minister, but I thank God that there are not 
any in the whole world who are my enemies as a 
man. I thank God that by his grace I have been 
enabled so to live that no human being can justly 
say, Benjamin Franklin has wronged me.’ While 
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yet in his teens he committed a moral wrong, but 
all through his life he endeavored to atone for his 
sin, and at the zenith of his fame, with overwhelm- 
ing humiliation, he publicly referred to it as one of 
the great errors of his life. (See Chapter XI.) 
One of the chief secrets of the marvelous suc- 
cesses of Franklin was his diligence. No man was 
more industrious than he. While an apprentice he 
not only read voluminously, but he sought to develop 
a literary style by the daily study of Addison. In 
the margins of his time, during his editorial work on 
the Gazette, he acquired French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian. It was his familiarity with the language which 
made him available to his country at the French 
Court. His odd moments were occupied with his 
studies. No wonder he could coin the familiar 
adage, “Early to bed and early to rise, etc.” He 
believed that he who was studious in his profession 
would soon be learned. By unrelaxed energy he was 
persistently adding to his stock of knowledge, so 
that no man of our republic has equaled him in 
versatility and resourcefulness. In his autobiog- 
raphy he records that his father early called his 
attention to Solomon’s wise words: ‘“Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” He 
says, “I, thereupon, considered industry as a means 
of obtaining wealth and distinction, which encour- 
aged me, though I did not think that I should ever 
literally stand before kings, which, however, has 
since happened; for I have stood before five kings, 
and even had the honor of sitting down with one, the 
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king of Denmark, to dinner.” Franklin was a prince 
among princes, a peer among peers. In no individual 
has there been a finer exemplification of the Eternal 
Masculine. 

Early in his life he formulated a list of virtues 
with which he sought to adorn his life; they were 
as follows, in the order given: temperance, silence, 
order, resolution, frugality, industry, sincerity, jus- 
tice, moderation, cleanliness, tranquillity, chastity, 
and humility. 

The pyramidal character of Benjamin Franklin 
should be attributed to his industry, but more than all 
other factors to his strong religious nature. He 
was troubled with doubt in his boyhood, occasioned 
by the fierce theological controversies of those days 
and by the prevailing idea of God as a Being of 
vengeance. He narrowly escaped infidelity, being 
the innocent. victim of a kind of specious pulpit 
argumentation which continues, alas! in some quar- 
ters even until this day. All that many people know 
concerning destructive criticism they have learned 
from the clergy, who, although ordained to let the 
light so shine “that they may see,” “darken counsel 
by words without knowledge,’ and become blind 
leaders of the blind. Certain sermons were put into 
his hands to help settle his faith, but, instead, they 
gave him his first acquaintanceship with the stock 
arguments of unbelief. He says that the sermons 
produced “an effect quite contrary to what was in- 
tended. For the arguments of the deist which 
were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me much 
stronger than theirs—in short, I soon became a 
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thorough deist.” Later he completely abandoned 
skepticism and, by precept and example, stood for 
the basal truths of Christianity. He fixed for him- 
self the highest ideals. He aspired after moral per- 
fection, and it is interesting to hear him say: “I 
conceived the bold and arduous project of arriv- 
ing at moral perfection. I wished to live without 
committing any fault at any time. As I knew, or 
thought I knew, what was right and wrong, I did 
not see why I might not always do the one and 
avoid the other. Conceiving God to be the foun- 
tain of wisdom, I thought it right and necessary to 
solicit his assistance for obtaining it; and, to this 
end I formed the following little prayer: ‘O pow- 
erful Goodness! bountiful Father, merciful Guide! 
Increase in me that wisdom which discerns my 
truest interest. Strengthen my resolutions to per- 
form what that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind 
offices to thy other children as the only return in my 
power for thy continued favors to me!” 

He believed in prayer and trusted in the kind prov- 
idences of God. In the last year of his life, in reply- 
ing to President Styles, who asked concerning his 
religious faith, he said: “I believe in one God, the 
Creator of the universe, that he governs it by his 
providence. That he ought to be worshiped. That 
the most acceptable service we render to him is in 
doing good to his other Children. That the soul 
of man is immortal. As to Jesus of Nazareth, I 
think his system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw or is likely 
to see.” He seems to have had some lingering uncer- 
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tainty about the person of Jesus. He was born only 
three years after Jonathan Edwards, and was one 
of those who were caught in the reactionary wave 
which was inevitable from the fierce biblical inter- 
pretations of that tumultuous Northampton pulpit; 
and which did more, as John Bigelow avers, to add 
numbers and dignity to New-England Unitarianism 
than the influence of Priestly or anyone else of that 
generation. In this letter to his friend at Yale, 
Franklin continues: “As to the divinity of Jesus, 
it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, having 
never studied it, and think it is‘ needless to busy 
myself with it now when I expect soon an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth with less trouble. I 
see no harm in its being believed if that belief has 
the good consequence of making his doctrines more 
respected and more observed.” 

After the convention intrusted with the colossal 
task of framing a Constitution for the new republic 
had been in session for a month or more, Franklin 
arose one day, and called the attention of the body 
to the fact that they were making very slow progress. 
He reminded them that they had not once thought 
of asking the Father of Lights to illuminate their 
understanding; and, proceeding, he said: “I have 
lived a long time, and the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth, that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men. And, if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without his notice, is it pos- 
sible that an empire can rise without his aid? We 
have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that 
“except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
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that build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also be- 
lieve that without his concurring aid we shall suc- 
ceed in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel; we shall be divided by our little 
partial, local interests, our projects will be con- 
founded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach 
and a byword to future ages. And, what is worse, 
mankind may, hereafter, from this unfortunate in- 
stance, despair of establishing government by human 
wisdom, and leave it to chance, war and conquest.” 
He concluded his address by moving that hence- 
forth their deliberations be introduced each morning 
by prayers conducted by the clergy of the city. 
So strong was his confidence in religion as the 
conservator of human happiness, that when Tom 
Paine submitted to him the manuscript of his Age 
of Reason, asking his advice concerning its publica- 
tion, he replied, “I would advise you not to attempt 
unchaining the tiger, but to burn that piece before 
it is seen by any other person. If men are so wicked 
with religion, what would they be without it?” 
The last two or three years of his life were 
spent in excruciating pain. During this time he 
wrote to Washington, “For my personal ease I 
should have died two years ago, but I am glad to 
have lived to look upon our present situation.” An 
honored octogenarian, he came to his translation 
happy in the hope of immortality, and lies buried, 
beside his wife and daughter, in Christ Church 
graveyard, Philadelphia. In his early life he in- 
dulged his fancy in composing his own epitaph: 
“The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, like the 
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cover of an old book, its contents torn out, and 
stripped of its lettering and gilding, lies here, food 
for worms. But the work shall not be lost, for it 
will, as he believed, appear once more in a new and 
more elegant edition, revised and corrected by the 
Author.” 

The career of Franklin rises into full-orbed 
grandeur and shines with permanent glory. No man 
will get more out of his life than has been invested 
in it. Achievement does not come by chance. 
Geniuses sometimes produce surprising results, but 
industry and reverence united with even average 
abilities will always succeed. “He who sows a char- 
acter will reap a destiny.” Crowns and kingdoms 
await the twentieth-century chevalier who is build- 
ing a character which will refuse to be vitiated by 
vanity, tempted by avarice, or disintegrated by un- 
belief. 

So colossal and ingratiating was the personality 
of this gifted man that he was like Huckleberry 
Finn’s courteous colonel: “He didn’t have to tell 
anybody to mind their manners—everybody was al- 
ways good-mannered where he was. Everybody 
loved to have him around too; he was sunshine most 
always—I mean he made it seem like good weather.” 

A quaint old Spartan, after vainly striving to make 
a corpse stand upright, at last in despair turned 
away, saying, “It lacketh something within!” Poor 
Richard used to say, “It is hard for an empty sack 
to stand upright”; but he who crowds his head with 
~ 1 Used by express permission of the Mark Twain repent, the Estate 


of Samuel L. Clemens, and Harper & Brothers, publishers, with a full 
reservation of all copyright privileges. 
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knowledge, his heart with goodness, and his life 
with service, will not only appear among princes 
here, but at the last he will stand before the King 
in his beauty, and having been faithful in a few 
things will be made ruler in many things. Such is 
the Eternal Masculine! 
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‘CHAPTER X_ 


THE FOOL 





After all Faith is not belief in spite of evidence, but 
life in scorn of consequence—a courageous trust in the 
great purpose of all things and pressing forward to 
finish the work which is in sight, whatever the price 
may be.—Anonymous. 


A man that is not careful in destroying a fallacy 
may damage a truth—Painted Windows.’ 


A fool’s bolt is soon shot.—Shakespeare. 


Into this fettered world Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, 
and others brought a new aspiration to promote inves- 
tigation and honest critical thinking about every day 
things.—The Mind in the Making. 


1Used by permission of Mills & Boon, publishers, London. 
2 By James Harvey Robinson. Used by permission of Harper & Brothers. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FOOL 


Doctor Ropert A. MILtrKan, the distinguished 
scientist, who is credited with having first isolated 
the electron, and who has just been awarded the 
Nobel Prize, has recently been writing some very 
timely and stimulating things concerning science and 
religion. (Christian Century, June 21, 1923.) Hav- 
ing devoted his life to scientific research he is well 
qualified to write from that viewpoint, and being by 
his own confession an earnest Christian, he is like- 
wise prepared to render an impressive opinion con- 
cerning religion. Because he has a wide acquaint- 
ance among the scholars who are contemporary with 
him, his statement is most illuminating when he 
says, “I have never known a thinking man who did 
not believe in God.” 

After calling the roll of such Christian scientists 
as Newton and Faraday, and Maxwell and Kelvin, 
and Raleigh and Pasteur, he then says, “I can bring 
the evidence strictly up to date by asking you to 
name the dozen most outstanding scientists in 
America to-day and then showing you that the ma- 
jority of them will bear emphatic testimony, not 
only to the complete lack of antagonism between the 
fields of science and religion, but to their own funda- 
mental religious convictions.” He then mentions 
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the name of Doctor Charles D. Walcott, “the man 
who occupies the most conspicuous scientific posi- 
tion in the United States.” He is the president of 
the National Academy of Sciences and the head of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington City, 
and is “an active church worker.” In his list are 
the names of “Henry Fairfield Osborn, the director 
of the American Museum of Natural History of 
New York, and one of the foremost exponents of 
evolution in the country; Edwin G. Conklin, of 
Princeton; John C. Merriam, president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington and America’s fore- 
most paleontologist ; Michael Pupin, the very first of 
our electrical experts; John M. Coulter, dean of 
American botanists; A. A. and W. A. Noyes, fore- 
most among our chemists; James R. Angell, presi- 
dent of Yale University, and eminent psychologist ; 
James H. Breasted, our most eminent archeologist ; 
T. C. Chamberlin, dean of American geologists; and 
Doctor C. G. Abbott, home secretary of the National 
Academy of Sciences, eminent astronomer and active 
churchman.” 

Doctor Millikan further says: “It is to me un- 
thinkable that a real atheist should exist at all... . 
Materialism as commonly understood is an altogether 
absurd and an utterly irrational philosophy, and is, 
indeed, so regarded by most thoughtful men.” 

“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God!” 
If this sententious and unequivocal denunciation of 
the unbeliever was just and true three thousand 
years ago, how increasingly is it true and just in 
these marvelous days of scientific demonstration, 
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when the leaf on the tree, the grain of sand on the 
silver strand, the song bird’s note, the cricket’s call, 
the sunbeam’s ray, and the lightning’s flash are all 
possible of perfect classification into established 
sciences. 

There is no fool who comes so nearly being an 
idiotic fool as the fool who says there is no God. 
A blatant unbeliever went up and down this coun- 
try a few years ago shouting, in a paraphrase of 
Pope’s familiar lines, “An honest god is the noblest 
work of man!” Contrast this wicked blasphemer 
with the pathetic endeavor of the pagan peoples of 
the earth to find the true God: now worshiping a 
serpent because they cannot fathom the mystery of 
its locomotion; and again deifying the destructive 
elements of the sea and storm. The ancients groped 
through a wilderness of altars to “the unknown God” 
in their search for a Being to love and obey. To- 
day Dagon is on his face in all heathen temples. 
The strongest argument against all pagan reli- 
gions, as Wendell Phillips once said, is paganism 
itself. 

The vast universe reveals infinite power and in- 
tricate design. In exact laws, in the mystery of 
growth, conformity to type, the miracle of light and 
of life, in the unerring movements of heavenly 
bodies, there is the ever-present evidence of a Cre- 
ator. “Man is stark mad; he cannot make a flea, 
and yet he will be making gods by the dozen,” said 
Montaigne. 

Did man make the universe? If not, what non- 
sense to ask if man could make a God who is the 
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maker of the universe. “The undevout astronomer 
is mad!” Agassiz spent six weeks studying the foot 
of a mosquito, and to-day all science is interested 
in the stomach of a mosquito. Spencer said, “The 
atheistic theory is not only absolutely unthinkable, 
but even if it were thinkable, would offer no solu- 
tion of life, and the universe in which that life is 
found.” 

Man with his marvelous powers of body and 
spirit reveals the Infinite. Creative genius is seen 
in the physical ingenuity in the eye and ear and 
their adaptation to light and sound; the phenomena 
of speech and thought; the resources of music and 
poetry ; and the tenacity of intellect which measures 
the distance of heavenly bodies and weighs them in 
its hand. Man and God each suggest the other. 
Man is the persistent miracle and argument for 
God’s existence. 

Man has an innate, intuitive belief in God. Left 
to himself or found in his simplicity, man worships. 
When man views the universe of matter and the 
marvels of mind, he knows they were not made by 
man, and instinctively he claims that the Maker of 
all things is his Creator—and he worships him. 

It was Goethe who wrote, “Nature is the living 
garment of God”; and Tennyson sang, 


“For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God 1? 


It remained for the Sage of Concord to place in 
poetic phrase the wondrous truth concerning man: 
“Himself from God he could not free.” When the 
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serious man asks himself the question, “Did God 
make man?” the affirmative answer comes back from 
ten thousand outer voices and in the deep echoings 
of his inner nature, for man’s soul sighs for God 
as the pursued and wounded hart pants after the 
water brooks. 

The normal man has a thirst for God, and sym- 
pathizes with Wordsworth in one of his best sonnets: 


“Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
Than to have no God.” 


The fad of materialism has passed. “The inscrut- 
able existence everywhere manifested” reveals him- 
self as humanity’s Father and Saviour to those who 
follow their discoveries to their logical sequence. 

“Materialism,” as a distinguished professor of 
biology (Dr. C. W. Hargitt, of Syracuse University ) 
has recently written, “is contradictory and hence 
absurd. It postulates a definite and circumscribed 
universe containing within itself all the potentiali- 
ties of self-sustentation and progression. It is not 
only a self-perpetuating machine, but a self-orig- 
inating one. The materialistic system breaks down 
of its own weight.” 

Yes, it is just as true as it was when James Clerk 
Maxwell said it in the controversial period of the 
last century, that there “never was a theory of the 
universe that did not need a God to make it go.” 
Dr. W. V. Kelley said it well when he facetiously 
declared, ‘“The materialist is a sleight-of-hand man 
with a god up his sleeve.” 
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Carlyle said, “Infidelity is a gospel of dirt.” Fool- 
ish, indeed, is that man who turns away from love, 
peace, hope, home, virtue, life, and immortality, 
and makes of himself a devotee of an hideous idol, 
which has eyes that do not see and ears that do 
not hear. 

In my young manhood Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll was spitting forth his poisonous invective. A 
man of brilliant oratorical abilities, and a fine, com- 
panionable man socially, yet maliciously skillful in 
the use of fallacy and sophistry, and fiendish in his 
diabolical irony and sarcasm, he was the most for- 
midable exponent of the gospel of fools. 

In January, 1880, a Cleveland, Ohio, daily paper 
contained a statement signed by Private Dalzell, of 
Caldwell, Ohio, as follows, “The great American 
infidel, Colonel Bob Ingersoll, at Zanesville, Ohio, 
when he lectured recently, said in the presence of 
Doctor Bull, Judge Frazier, Mr. Southers, and other 
gentlemen of prominence there, ‘I have made more 
money out of my ... folly than I ever made in all 
my life by more serious or useful labors.’” » 

No one can read Ingersoll’s Eulogy of Whisky’ 
without hearing the rattle of the viper and the hissing 
demons of hell. Ingersoll’s message was a gospel 
of dirt, of death and hell, and not of purity, life and 
heaven. 

Would we not be fools indeed to accept the mes- 
sage of a man who is said to have pronounced his 
life’s work 3 <°; folly’?? 

It is noticeable that toward the end of his life his 
yicious antagonisms toward Jesus Christ somewhat 
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disappeared, and his asperities against the church 
were softened. 

When Eli Perkins was compiling a volume on 
Kings of Platform and Pulpit, Ingersoll wrote him 
the following letter: 

“In using my speeches do not use any assault I 
may have thoughtlessly made on Christ, which I 
foolishly made in my early life. With Renan, I 
believe Christ was the one perfect man. ‘Do unto 
others’ is the perfection of religion and morality. 
It is the summum bonum. It was loftier than the 
teachings of Socrates, Plato, Mohammed, Moses, or 
Confucius. It superseded the commandments that 
Moses claimed to have gotten from God, for with 
Christ’s do-unto-others there could be no murder, 
lying, covetousness, or war. It superseded Greek 
patriotism, Roman fortitude, or Anglo-Saxon brav- 
ery, for with do-unto-others, bravery and patriotism. 
would not be needed.” ; 

And nothing in infidel literature is more pathetic 
than Ingersoll’s sad wailing at the funeral of his 
brother, when he dismally described life as a dark 
valley between two vast and mysterious eternities, 
in which with mournful longing one cries out for 
comfort, and hears nothing but the echoes of his own 
sobbing soul. 

At Ingersoll’s funeral at Dobbs Ferry his oldest 
and: best friend, infirm with years and totally blind, 
passed his hand tenderly over the face of his de- 
parted associate, and sadly and doubtfully whis- 
pered, “Perhaps he is better now.” 

And the most hopeful note which Ingersoll’s 
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friend, John Clark Ridpath, could strike at the same 
hopeless funeral, was when in an original poem, he 
said: 
“We ask, yet nothing seems to know; 
We cry in vain, 
There is no ‘master of the show’ 
Who will explain, 


Or from the future tear the mask; 
And yet we dream and still we ask; 


“Ts there beyond the silent night 
An endless day? 
Is death a door that leads to light? 
We cannot say. 
The tongueless secret locked in fate 
We do not know. We hope and wait!” 


Is it not the consummation of all folly for a 
sensible man to adopt such an empty and comfort- 
less philosophy, and abandon a faith which helps 
him into a place of security and peace? 

The irrepressible conflict still continues between 
truth and error, reverence and blasphemy, Chris- 
tianity and.infidelity. Jesus Christ did not come 
into the world to obstruct the path of progress and 
to punish men for unbelief, but he came to assist 
the earnest investigator in his difficult task, and to 
promise special blessings to the achievements of 
faith. He was kind to the doubter, and was the 
unbeliever’s best friend. His courteous and tender 
treatment of his disciple, Thomas, shows our Lord’s 
infinite interest in those who struggle with unbelief 
and also his delicate appreciation of the difficulties 
of the honest doubter. 

I am not an unbeliever, because the records are 
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against infidelity. God everywhere reveals his power 
and his presence. Behold the record of the skies; 
“the heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” Behold the records 
of the rocks; where Christian scientists like Win- 
chell, and Dana, and Hugh Miller have found the 
footsteps of a creator. Behold the records of forces, 
and remember the strong statement of Professor 
Tyndall: “We have at length been brought by 
philosophical conclusions from the most advanced 
scientific knowledge of our day, to the philosophical 
certainty that matter is not eternal, but that from 
the beginning of nature it was endued with some 
very wonderful properties by some intelligent will. 
This is the last and grandest revelation of nature.” 
And, behold, also, the records of nations, and “be 
not faithless but believing” in a great and good God, 
who has, in manifold ways, revealed himself, that 
his children may be able to look up and call him 
Father. 

As your automobile hurries you from Los Angeles 
along Wilshire Boulevard toward the sea, just as 
you leave the western boundaries of the city beau- 
tiful, unless your attention is attracted to it, you will 
pass without notice one of the most illustrious spots 
in all the scientific world to-day. It has been the 
cynosure of the eyes of the scholars of the world 
for the last few years, and has been the scene of 
the most extraordinary excavations of prehistoric 
animals that have rewarded the recent quest of the 
diligent seekers after truth. 

As you pass along the highway the spot seems 
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like a swamp of oozing oil and tar, and is a blight 
upon the landscape and an offense to the eye. The 
fields upon which it is located are called Rancho la 
Brea, which is the Spanish name for the oil pit. 

A few years ago some humble workmen secured 
a short lease of the place in order to merchandise 
the asphaltum which they found in abundance; but 
before a great while they abandoned their undertak- 
ing, giving as their reason that there were so many 
bones there that it made the digging unprofitable. 
In some casual way this remark came to the atten- 
tion of some local geologists, and upon investigation 
it was found that these twelve or fifteen acres con- 
tained a deposit of skeletons richer far than had 
ever before been found in any single place. 

The scientific world was immediately agog with 
excitement, and, while the people of the city were 
submerged in life’s ordinary duties, these patient 
students were enthusiastically prosecuting their 
labors, until, if you will visit the new museum in 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, you will find there, 
beautifully mounted and ready for wondering in- 
spection, the real skeletons of animals whose species 
have been extinct for anywhere from one to two 
hundred thousand years. There is an imperial ele- 
phant about fourteen feet high, with tusks eleven 
feet long, and a mastodon of huge proportions, and 
a giant ground sloth which weighs two tons, and 
the largest camel in the world, and lions and bisons, 
and coyotes and wolves, and birds; and, in all, more 
than two thousand skulls of animals; and the skele- 
tons of almost numberless saber-toothed tigers, 
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fierce and vicious-looking creatures, who are be- 
lieved to have inhabited the earth as remotely as 
two hundred thousand years ago. | 

_The most remarkable discovery of all these tons 
of bones was the perfect skull, even to most of the 
teeth and a few of the bones, of a little woman of 
not more than three feet in height. How came this 
little lady here in the midst of all these ferocious 
wild beasts? Was she contemporary with them? Is 
it polite to inquire concerning the year of her birth? 
Does her presence here disturb our faith in the 
Bible account of the creation of man? And what 
about these colossal creatures? How came they 
here, and how have they been preserved through all 
these passing ages? If the. universe is only six 
thousand years old, how about these daring scien- 
tific conclusions ? 

In the first place, it seems a sensible theory that 
these luckless animals in prehistoric days mistook 
the glistening surface of the oil for springs of water, 
and soon found themselves entangled in the mire 
of the oil and the tar, and, unable to free them- 
selves, the huge elephants, and mastodons, and 
camels, and sloths sank into the pit, only to become 
the victims of the wild saber-tooth tigers, and lions, 
and wolves, and coyotes, and these, in turn, sinking 
into the inextricable depths with their prey; and 
last of all came the birds who alike were soon en- 
trapped; and here in depths ranging from eight to 
twenty-eight feet, these species, which have been ex- 
tinct on the earth for thousands of years, were en- 
tombed and perfectly preserved in the oil and as- 
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phaltum, awaiting through the dragging centuries the 
morning of the twentieth century, when they came 
forth to tell the marvelous story of the life on the 
earth in the ages which antedate reliable history ; and 
to emphasize a Scripture which is made increasingly 
luminous by the discoveries of a reverent science, 
“Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty !’’ 

But how came this little woman here? When 
first exhumed, in the flush of the notable discovery, 
ardent scholars ungallantly placed her age anywhere 
from fifty to a hundred thousand years, but with 
more conservative calculations her birthday is re- 
cently variously estimated as anywhere from one to 
eight thousand years ago. If, however, it shall be 
demonstrated that man has been on the earth longer 
than six thousand years, the age usually attributed 
to the commencement of the Adamic family, even 
that momentous conclusion would in no wise weaken 
or invalidate the biblical account, but would only 
tend to strengthen the theory that long before God 
created man’s soul in his Maker’s image, man’s 
body was probably evolving from the multiplied 
animal forms below him. And when, one day, the 
perfect physical animal was developed, God took 
this completed form, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and that perfect animal became 
the abode of an immortal soul—and the first human 
being walked the earth. 

The fossil man indicates that the progress was 
slow but sure from the early forms of animal life 
until that epochal day when a human being stood 
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erect, and looked up into heaven, and cried with 
joyful faith, “Father.” 

“Tn the beginning God,” and then the days of cre- 
ation which were not periods of twenty-four hours 
each, but probably long zons of time, during which 
a patient and loving heavenly Father was getting 
this old earth ready for the children who were to 
bear his own image. 

We are almost bewildered as we contemplate these 
marvelous truths, and read the records of the rocks, 
and arrive at the conclusions to which these bones 
and fossils inevitably lead us; but the farther we 
go, and the more we find, the more radiant and 
meaningful is the Scripture which asks, ““What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?” 

It has been scientifically stated that “A man is 
smaller than an elephant, an elephant is smaller than 
a mountain, a mountain is smaller than the world; 
the world a mustard seed as compared with the sun, 
and the sun is a mere mote in the dust cloud of the 
spheres. Suppose we should make an exact model 
of the earth, 80 feet in diameter. A mountain five 
miles high represented on our model would be 6/10 
of an inch—an elephant 1/1,000 of an inch, a man 
7/29,000 of an inch—a mere mite crawling on the 
face of the globe.” 

Yet this little mite called man is able to measure 
the distance to heavenly bodies and weigh the planets 
in a balance. He can classify knowledge until each 
science is a radiation of Infinite Power, and a path 
back to the throne of the Eternal; and of all God’s 
creatures this diminutive being is the only one who 
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can answer back to God, and think .God’s thoughts 
after him, and call out with confident assurance and © 
reverential awe, “My Lord and my God!” 

There is every scientific reason to believe that the 
human race, as now constituted, has not been longer 
on the earth than six thousand years, but this does 
not preclude the possibility that there may have 
been through countless years a procession of pre- 
Adamites groping their way through primordial 
ages up to that triumphant moment when God spe- 
cially created the human soul as recorded by Moses 
in the first chapter of Genesis. 

And there is nothing in the biblical account which 
is invalidated when it is scientifically claimed that 
animals may have been roaming about this old earth 
for any number of thousands of years. 

The records are against unbelief in God. 

Look more closely into the records of the nations. 
One hundred years ago France was approaching a 
crisis. For a score of years Voltaire and Rousseau 
had been polluting literature with rankest infidelity. 
Their dictum, “Reason everything ; God, man, nature 
nothing,” was supported with a frenzied enthu- 
siasm. The French Revolution was precipitated; 
the whole world was agitated. Nor did it close until 
the weak, vain, extravagant Louis XVI was put 
to death by a multitude of his supporters. The 
streets of Paris ran with human blood shed by an 
infuriated mob, excited beyond control by the diabo- 
lism of Robespierre. During the Reign of Terror 
eighteen thousand people were led to the guillotine. 
The Bastile is gone but not its bloody stain. 
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In Germany and Russia unbelief has sought to 
make itself invincible in the strongholds of socialism, 
and points to the French Revolution and the present 
chaotic condition of the Czar’s former empire as 
illustrations of what it will do. In America some 
short-sighted people have confounded liberalism 
with liberty. But if there is a slavish, narrow, 
cruel thing in this republic, it is this thing called 
liberalism. It fastens its devotees, Prometheus-like, 
to the bare rocks of unbelief, and the vultures of 
infidelity destroy the finest capabilities of man’s 
nature. Infidelity would drag our banner of free- 
dom into the dust, and erase from our national 
escutcheon our motto, “In God We Trust.” Is it 
simply a coincidence that all anarchists and Bol- 
shevists are infidels? I am not an unbeliever, be- 
cause I am a patriot; and it never has been, nor will 
it ever be that a great patriot will be an infidel. 
True patriotism and unbelief have no affinity. 

I am not an unbeliever, because infidelity attacks 
our most sacred institutions. It levels its batteries 
at the home. It disregards the marriage vow, and 
stultifies itself, in any claim of decency and integ- 
rity, by the establishment of Oneida communities 
and by the founding of such enterprises a genera- 
tion ago as the lamentable and disastrous blunder of 
Liberal, Missouri. It would wrest from us the Sab- 
bath, man’s rest day, his home day, his worship day. 

This day of rest is a physical and domestic neces- 
sity. It is a day when a vast number of our citizens 
desire to assemble in their places of worship, but 
infidelity respects none of these demands; it would 
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ruthlessly deprive tired humanity of this sacred 
boon. Unbelief would reduce every church to ruins, 
and deprive humanity of the consolations of hope 
and religion. It recognizes none of the soul crav- 
ings after the Infinite, and leaves man in the fright- 
ful surges of the storm of life without chart or 
rudder. 

Again, unbelief has no standard of morals, and 
hence no standard of true character. Intemperance, 
impurity, and blasphemy nearly always accompany 
infidelity. I do not say that one does not occa- 
sionally meet avowed infidels who possess high moral 
standards. and live moral lives; but I say, from 
careful observation, that the direct progeny and 
fruitage of infidel teachings are intemperance, im- 
purity, blasphemy; and it is alarming how speedily 
disaster and ruin often follow in the life of those 
who forsake the standards of Christian living for the - 
license and so-called liberty of infidelity. 

Infidelity does not develop honest and honorable 
characters, and does not inculcate respect for law. 
It regards neither the Ten Commandments nor the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is the sworn foe of per- 
sonal purity and is the blasphemous propagator of 
dangerous precepts. I am not an unbeliever, because 
infidelity offers no practical theory of life, no work- 
ing hypothesis which will improve the individual 
and elevate society. Infidelity is not philanthropic 
in its operations. It builds no schools and operates 
no hospitals. The New York Herald published the 
fact that there are nearly five hundred colleges in 
this country, more than four hundred being religious, 
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but not one infidel college; and, further declares, 
“There is not an atheistic college or university in the 
world.” 

Then, too, infidelity applauds suicide. A: notorious 
infidel’s fallacious argument in favor of the right 
and privilege of suicide has been found in the 
pockets of a half dozen persons who have killed 
themselves. It is not an impertinence to ask how 
long will it be before the man who thinks he has 
a right to kill himself will arrogate to himself a 
similar right to kill his fellows. No, I am not an 
infidel; unbelief leads to dismay, despair, and 
death. 

T am not an unbeliever, because the mind power of 
the age is on the side of Christianity. The philos- 
ophers, poets, statesmen, historians, scientists, paint- 
ers, sculptors, and musicians who defended and 
reverently accepted and lived the benign principles 
of the Christian religion include nearly all the great 
names of history and of the present. Who will call 
the roll? Newton, Kepler, Bacon, Dante, Milton, 
Tennyson, Browning, Whittier, Angelo, Raphael, 
and devout Leonardo da Vinci, Faraday, Agassiz, 
Dana, Washington, Patrick Henry, Webster, and 
Lincoln. A leader in English letters remarks, “It 
is difficult for me to remember a single man of first 
rank in science who is opposed to Christianity.” 

I am not an infidel, because 


“There is no unbelief ! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God.” 
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No, I am not an unbeliever, because men do not 
“gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles,’ and 
because the fruitage of infidelity proves it to be 
utterly out of harmony with the Creator’s purpose 
in making this beautiful world; it debases humanity ; 
it grows thorns where flowers ought to bloom; and, 
if it ever held scepter over society, there would be 
a bacchanalian carnival of godlessness, of impurity, 
of blasted hopes and broken hearts. It would visit 
destruction upon men and precipitate doomsday. 

What a man believes depends much on his tastes, 
his intuitions, his training, his environment, and his 
heavenly vision. Increasing patience and courteous 
forbearance should characterize our treatment of 
each other in our diverging and conflicting views. 
What some persons believe depends upon preference 
and profit; what some persons denounce depends 
upon disposition and digestion. The charge of cre- 
dulity is frequently made against the Christian ; that 
is, a disposition to believe on slight and insufficient 
evidence. Opposers of Christianity have sought to 
stultify and puerilize Christians by declaring that 
the mystic possession called faith, regardless of logic 
and facts, is made to remove all mountains and sur- 
mount all difficulties. It is easy to show that this 
charge is a destructive boomerang; and that the 
unbeliever is vastly more credulous in refusing to 
believe than is the Christian in accepting his re- 
ligion. 

The Christian is roundly abused because he is 
said to dwell in the narrow hovel of his little creed. 
Every thoughtful man believes something. If the 
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unbeliever denies Christianity, it is because he be- 
lieves something else. What any man believes is 
his creed. Even the ostentatious agnostic will tell 
you before you finish your conversation with him 
what he believes, thus reducing his name to a ludi- 
crous misnomer. What is the skeptic’s creed? I 
dare say we shall find bigotry and devotees. Many 
unbelievers are as ingenuous as the stupid man who 
seriously asked whether the Siamese twins were 
brothers. 

The unbelievers believe that there is no God. 
Doctor Samuel Clarke said long ago, “Beyond all 
credulity is the credulousness of the atheist.” The 
unbeliever refuses to believe that God is eternal, 
but easily defends the proposition that matter is 
eternal; he scouts at the idea that “in the beginning 
God created,” and implicitly believes that matter 
could make itself. Eyes are made to immediately 
adjust themselves to the light, and distance of ob- 
jects; there are wings for the air and gills for the 
water. No sensible man sitting in the circle of the 
sciences will deny design in nature. The credulity 
of the unbeliever allows him to revel in the design 
but to obstinately deny a designer. With discrim- 
inating irony Douglas Jerrold used to say, “There 
is no God, and Harriet Martineau is his prophet.” 
Unbelief has given a personality to the no-God 
which it vociferatingly defends with manifest cre- 
dulity. Unbelief has sought to use the hypothesis of 
the evolutionist as a cudgel by which to drive God 
from his throne, but Professor Huxley’s words 
come to such marauders with stinging rebuke: ‘The 
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doctrine of evolution is neither theistic nor anti- 
theistic. It has no more to do with theism than the 
first book of Euclid.” Evolution is simply busy 
with the method employed by the Creator. It is a 
good working hypothesis to account for physical 
phenomena. You cannot establish a religion on the 
multiplication table. Science is not atheistic; it 
may prove that Helios and Neptune are not gods; 
that Zeus does not dwell on Mount Olympus; but 
it also discovers to us that the only hypothesis which 
meets the ramifications and resources of creative 
power is, “In the beginning God created.” 

It is a familiar story that when Benjamin Frank- 
lin was ridiculed by Paris skeptics because he be- 
lieved in the Bible, he retorted by saying that the 
infidels were not acquainted with the Bible. To 
prove this he informed one of the societies of un- 
believers that he had found a story of pastoral life 
of rare beauty. On a certain evening he read to a 
company of infidel scholars the book of Ruth. When 
they went into ecstasies over it and begged to have 
the manuscript for publication, Franklin replied that 
it was part of the Bible. 

Again, the unbeliever believes that the Creator 
has no personal relation to the earth. Bacon wisely 
asks, if there be no personal God, how does the 
little ant know how to break in pieces the grain of 
corn before putting it away in the storehouse of the 
anthill, in order that it may not germinate and 
grow? The unbeliever believes that God made man 
to look up and clamor for God, and still will not 
satisfy man’s longing soul. 
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Again, unbelief believes that Jesus was not 
Deity. Though Jesus claimed that he was God, 
lived like a god, wrought miracles like a god, 
loved like a god, died like a god, arose and 
ascended like a god, yet with amazing credulity 
unbelief says he was deceived. If Jesus was not 
God, he was either a knave or a fool; and that he 
was in either of these rdles is not intimated by his 
fiercest enemies. We must either accept Jesus as 
God or discard the testimony of the Scriptures. As 
has been said: “It is a recognized canon of science 
that if an hypothesis will account for all the facts, 
we need look no further for the law that governs 
them—the supposition becomes a certainty.” The 
hypothesis that Christ was Deity explains the won- 
ders of the growth and elevating power and per- 
manency of his teachings. There is an ingenious 
chain-lock, each link of which has a letter ; the com- 
bination is reached when the letters are made to 
spell “Jesus Christ.” 

And, finally, the unbeliever believes that death 
ends all. The dreams of the aged are upon another 
life. Even Hume said, “When I think of my mother 
I believe in immortality.” Love demands a future 
life. The poetry of inspired bards from Homer 
to Wesley dwells upon this theme. Over the portals 
of many of the ancient temples “Immortality” was 
written. It is man’s capacity for immortality which 
gives him his innate expectations. No one ever 
repents of Christianity on his deathbed. There is 
a universal thirst for water, and plenty of water is 
provided; there is a universal and intuitive thirst 
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for immortality, and will it not likewise be satis- 
fied? We do not say “Good-by!” to our friends when 
they die, but “Good night!” for we shall see them in 
the morning. The homing pigeon follows its in- 
stinct and makes no mistake; cannot man as surely 
depend upon his intuition to bring him at length 
to the home of the soul? “He guides me and the 
bird.” This doctrine has imparted manliness and 
nobility to men. It is the only belief which reaches 
all the emergencies of life. There is a natural body 
and there is a spiritual body, but whatever the body, 
the personality remains unchanged. On a tomb ina 
quiet graveyard I read the inscription, “I believe!” 
The day before the Armistice was signed a brave 
Negro soldier, who fell mortally wounded in the 
drive to Metz, said, “I cannot go home, but I can 
go to heaven.” Alas, the incredulity of some minds 
that have no hope after death! Oh, the raptures of 
faith! Scepters of power! Thrones of glory! 
Robes of infinity! “We shall be like Him!” The 
Eternal Masculine reverently believes in God and 
confidently trusts him. 





CHAPTER XI 


READING AND CHARACTER 





The man seated next to Bill was of a very different 
type; he was a Methodist brick-maker, who after spend- 
ing thirty years of his life in perfect satisfaction with 
his ignorance, had lately “got religion,’ and along with 
it the desire to read the Bible—Adam Bede. 


It is ourselves that we find in books.—Anatole France. 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body.—Addison. 


If we encountered a man of rare intellect, we should 
ask him what books he read.—Emerson. 


CHAPTER XI 
READING AND CHARACTER 


LittLe did even the wise man of Ecclesiastes 
realize the truth of his statement, “Of the making 
of books there is no end.” There is a close rela- 
tionship between books and the Eternal Masculine. 

‘Writing was first employed as a means of ex- 
pressing ideas among the Assyrians, as early as 
three thousands years before Christ. The cunei- 
form, or wedge-shaped, characters, were used, and 
these were stamped upon brick or chiseled into 
stone. The evolution of the paper-book began in 
Egypt, where a flowering reed was growing lux- 
uriantly in the marshes of the River Nile. The pith 
of this reed was extracted and rolled out into thin 
sheets which were then gummed together into long 
pages. These rolls of papyrus were covered with the 
hieroglyphics in use among the Egyptians. The 
Greek word for papyrus is byblus, from which we 
get the name “Bible.” 

Until the invention of printing all books were 
made by hand, hence, the word “manuscript.” 
Among the Hebrews these writers were savants— 
men of great wisdom, rabbis who were profound 
students of the sacred writings. Among the Greeks 
and Romans they were slaves. In Rome also there 
were, as in the Orient to-day, professional copy- 
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ists, who were freedmen. Enormous sums were 
paid for slaves who could recite poems or who were 
skillful copyists. Seneca tells of one Sabinus who 
paid one hundred thousand sesterces—fifty thousand 
dollars—for eleven slaves, each of whom could re- 
cite a Greek poem. In the Middle Ages copying 
was done as a penance. Theodoric used to encour- 
age the monks of his abbey by telling them of a 
certain industrious friar who had gone to heaven 
for having copied a volume containing one more 
letter than the number of his sins. 

It was not one of the accidents of history that 
simultaneously with the fall of Constantinople, the 
discovery of America, the expulsion of the Moors, 
the finding of the Bible by Luther, and the revival 
in letters, movable types and the printing press 
were invented; and the divinity of the achievement 
of Coster and Gutenberg, and the prophecy of the 
final triumph of truth, appear in the impressive 
fact that the first book to be printed was the Holy 
Bible—the Light of the World! 

Among the things for which we should be daily 
grateful to our heavenly Father are the privileges 
and blessings which are brought to us by good 
books and papers. These advantages are far beyond 
what were enjoyed by our forefathers, yet we 
often forget to be sufficiently appreciative. If such 
characters as David Livingstone and Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln could be developed 
from the half dozen volumes which was the limit, 
in their poverty, of their scant libraries, by even 
simple calculation, what ought people become to- 
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day, measured by the increased opportunities af- 
forded by the printing press? 

The twentieth century is surpassing all others in 
the number and quality of the books and papers and 
magazines produced; and it is but scant justice to 
say that in the quality of the writings, this century 
does not fall behind the eventful preceding genera- 
tions. No book can approach immortality which 
does not contain what Milton calls “the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit.” The soul, honor, and 
personality of the writer must be given to his work 
if his book shall pulsate with life. 


“Some books are drenched sands 
On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in heaps 
Like a wrecked argosy.” (Alexander Smith.) 


There is many a book that has the odor of decay 
about it before it has been long enough from the 
press for the ink to dry. On the other hand, there 
are some books which have been as potent as men 
in turning epochs and in responding to the divine 
purpose and in propelling the chariot of progress. 
Writers on great subjects appear in: groups, but 
usually one author is distinguished above his fellows 
for the clearness and originality of his thought and 
for the incarnation of his purpose. 

Ten representative scholars were recently asked 
to prepare lists containing the ten greatest books 
of the last century. Only one book was mentioned 
by each of these profound students of literature; 
that book was Darwin’s Origin of Species. A revo- 
lutionary volume, to be sure, for out of it there 
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came the theory of evolution, which is the most 
widely discussed and entrancing scientific subject 
in literature to-day. At the beginning all unbeliev- 
ers flew to evolution as a substitute for religion, and 
many atheists fell to worshiping at the shrine of 
this theory. The Christian and devout scientist, 
however, kept pace with his materialistic confrere, 
and, to-day, defines evolution in the words of John 
Fiske, as “God’s way of doing things.” Great the- 
ologians from the commencement of the discussion 
were saying with Daniel Whedon, “Prove evolution 
to be true and it will not be found to antagonize the 
Bible.” When Alfred Tennyson said to Mr. Dar- 
win, “Your theory does not make against Christian- 
ity,’ the great scholar replied, “Certainly not!” The 
investigation has proceeded so far, until now that 
evolutionist subjects himself to ridicule who at- 
tempts to carry his theory back of the first verse 
of Genesis. A God is a necessity to the theory. “In 
the beginning God’—and then evolution. Evolu- 
tion is really no more a theological question than 
the multiplication table, and that scientist is just as 
much a fool who would undertake to prove that 
there was no need of a God by the multiplication 
table as to attempt a demonstration from the theory 
of evolution. Evolution belongs to scientific men, 
and when they have proved their theories, if they 
can, like all truth it may be incorporated in the 
“Bible of the race that is being writ.” (For a fuller 
discussion of this subject see Chapter X.) 

Thus do we allow Darwin to stand for an illus- 
trious company of philosophers and scholars, of 
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which an incomplete list would include HuStay-HH@e 
Tyndall, Emerson, Ruskin, Roger Bacon, Sir Isaac 
Newton, William Morris, Spencer, Romanes, John 
Stuart Mill, Hegel, Kant, and Schleiermacher. 

The last hundred years have witnessed great prog- 
ress toward popular forms of government and the 
elevation of the common people, and the solution of 
all problems, which are involved in the social condi- 
tions of men. Among such writers the works of 
Malthus, Robert Owen, and Karl Marx, and De 
Tocqueville ought not to be omitted; but I would 
especially emphasize that fine little volume of Joseph 
Mazzini, the patriot of Italy and friend of Gari- 
baldi, entitled The Duties of Man. It is made up 
of a series of lectures to the workingmen of Italy, 
and is an ennobling presentation of the thought that 
if the men who are anxious for their rights shall 
learn to exercise great care in the discharge of their 
duties to God and man, their rights will be more 
speedily recognized and granted. 

It is no disparagement to Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution and Goethe’s “Faust,” or any of the writings 
of Tolstoy, Walter Scott, or Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
to place first the great story of Victor Hugo, which 
so nimbly and ably combines romance with philos- 
ophy, and history, and sociology. Les Misérables will 
be read with keenest enjoyment and instruction by 
all succeeding generations. That was a supreme 
moment in the history of the last century, when 
Hugo delineated the gentle character of the good 
Bishop, who, in saving the trembling prisoner from 
the clutches of the law, said, as he handed him the 
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rest of the stolen silver, “My brother, you no longer 
belong to evil, but to good. I have bought your 
soul of you! I withdraw it from black thoughts 
and the spirit of perdition and give it unto God.” 
Hugo was a seer as well as a romancer. He had 
stood on mountain peaks, and had seen the future 
conflicts, and the vision of the Christ—the truth 
which forgives and redeems. No wonder he could 
plead so eloquently for the immortality of the 
soul. 

Another of the great volumes of a century, if the 
worth of a book is to be judged by the light which 
emanates from it and the burdens it lifts and the 
lofty principles it advances and the Christ it reflects, 
is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. When Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith denounced this epoch-making story as “the 
most vicious book that ever appeared,” and said 
that the book was “an appalling, awful, and crim- 
inal mistake,” he excited not so much the indigna- 
tion as the pity of the student of a century’s vic- 
tories. He appeared to be unpardonably ignorant, 
when he assumed the role of a drastic critic, of a 
letter written by Mrs. Stowe herself, in which she 
gives the authority for all the heart-breaking details 
of her story. She says, “Though a work of fiction, 
it is fiction.truer than fact in its results and im- 
pression.” Mrs. Stowe’s story of which she per- 
sistently said, “God wrote it; God wrote it,” con- 
tributed its important part in removing from this 
nation a curse the absence of which in this country 
to-day is as much a subject for felicitation among 
our friends of the South as it is a theme for thanks- 
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giving in the North. Let the wounds not be opened 
afresh by sarcastic and prejudiced utterances which 
appeal to former sectional differences. Mrs. Stowe 
has her crown, and no one can take it from her. 

The poet, in an almost supernatural sense, is a 
high priest of God. The last century has been rich 
in the ministry of poetry at the holy altars of the 
inner temple. Among those who have sung divinely 
inspired messages are Byron, Browning, Words- 
worth, Pope, Keats, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Lowell; but with a special inspiration did the poet- 
laureate, Alfred Tennyson, make his appeal to the 
heart of the world. Born in the same year with 
Charles Darwin, the poet lived through all those 
uneasy years when faith and worship were assailed 
by formula and doubt. Like a judge in Israel, Ten- 
nyson remained true to Jehovah, when the people 
were going after other gods. While the Sons of 
Thunder sounded their protests and the chivalry of 
the church was defending with fiery thrusts, from 
the uplands of the Muses songs floated over gory 
battlefields and into hearts frenzied with bitterness, 
which told of a God of peace and of a Christ of 
love. No influence of the last century was more 
potent in protecting the battlements of gospel truth 
than the rhythmic stanzas of Lord Tennyson. At 
least three hundred quotations from the Bible are 
found in his poetry. When men were striving to 
reduce God to a myth and man to an animal, he was 
singing : 

“That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
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And when a pessimistic philosophy would speedily 
involve men in doubt and the whole moral universe 
in dismay, in ringing tones, from the high towers 
of hope, he sang, 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


A lover of Tennyson can hardly settle whether 
to “In Memoriam” or the “Idylls of the King” shall 
the first place be given. What a gospel preacher is 
the laureate in the stories of the Round Table! And 
what a portrayal of Christian comeliness and 
strength is found in the lofty character of King 
Arthur! Students of the Christ should study this 
noble character. Tennyson never forgets his motif, 
and does not close his marvelous story without giv- 
ing special emphasis to his belief that 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 


“Tf you were about to be banished to a desert 
island for five years, as was Robinson Crusoe, what 
ten books would you take with you?” was asked by 
a wide-awake metropolitan daily recently. There 
were many answers. It would be difficult to decide, 
but you would probably make your selection from, | 
first, of course, that Book, preeminent and incom- 
parable, the Holy Bible; then Shakespeare, a dic- 
tionary, and an encyclopedia; and a man going to 
the Klondike said he would take a cook book; and 
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Hugo, and Macaulay, and a good history; perhaps 
Wells’ Outline, and Tennyson, Browning, Dante, 
Emerson, Mark Twain, Blackstone, Homer, Carlyle, 
and Irving; and Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, 
or Gulliver’s Travels, and The Imitation of Christ, 
and a comprehensive work on science, perhaps 
Thompson’s Outline. 

Napoleon took with him into his lonely Saint 
Helena exile eight hundred volumes, which included 
the Bible, Ossian, Homer, Bussy, and Voltaire. The 
British government sent him a bill of fourteen 
hundred pounds for these volumes, and, the amount 
not being paid after the emperor’s death, the books 
were sold in London for a few hundred dollars. 
They brought thousands of dollars later. 

When Roosevelt went into Africa to hunt lions 
and elephants, besides taking in his pig-skin library 
many of the solid works of literature, he chose also 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Scott, Cooper, Thackeray, 
and Dickens. 

Whether a man goes on a desert to live, or into 
the wilds to hunt, if he would be indeed one of 
Lord Bacon’s “full men,’’ he must be versatile in 
his reading. Certainly, humor and imagination will 
justify an interest in Don Quixote, and Huckleberry 
Finn, and in Jack and the Bean-stalk, and in clever, 
healthful novels, like Silas Marner, The Country 
Doctor, Adam Bede, Jane Eyre, Ivanhoe, etc., as 
well as in science, and biography, and history, and 
philosophy ; and in exquisite poetry as well as erudite 
metaphysics. 

Under no circumstances, however, can there be 
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any reason or excuse for reading bad books. A 
vulgar book which is the product of a profligate _ 
imagination will poison forever the mind with foul 
and insidious memories. It is always a problem how 
to suppress those books and magazines which com- 
mercialize the baser tendencies of the emotions and 
imaginations (see Chapter IV). 

There is an intimate relation between reading and 
character. No one can estimate the moral influence 
of a good book. A farmer’s boy read an unknown 
book on winter nights about a lad who went away 
to seek his fortune and came back after many years 
a rich man, and George Law was so inspired by 
the story that he left home and came back a mil- 
lionaire and paid his father’s debts. 

A mother found that all of her boys at a given age — 
wanted to go to sea, and she wondered until her 
attention was called to a beautiful picture of a mag- 
nificent ship, with sails all set, moving majestically 
upon a perfect sea, which hung over the fireplace. 

Henry Wilson, who made the successful ascent 
from Saint ‘Crispin’s shoemaker’s bench to the Vice- 
Presidency, had read a thousand volumes before he 
was twenty-one. Hugh Miller would go home from 
a hard day’s work in the quarry and spend his even- 
ings reading “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Aladdin,” the 
“Thad,” Robinson Crusoe, and John Bunyan. Less 
than half a dozen volumes comprised the textbooks 
of Abraham Lincoln’s early education; among them 
being Aesop’s Fables, The Speeches of Henry Clay, 
The Life of Franklin, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Weems’ Life of Washington. He walked eight 
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miles to borrow Kirkham’s Grammar. It was said 
of him that he would walk further to borrow a book 
than most men would to borrow a hundred dollars. 
On this simple foundation was built a practical cul- 
ture which later produced his Gettysburg address, 
which is pronounced by scholarly critics as the finest 
utterance ever made by an American orator. 

Benjamin Franklin acknowledges that it was a 
tattered and torn copy of Cotton Mather’s little 
book, entitled Essays to Do Good, which fell into 
his boyish hands which set him to thinking, and 
turned the course of his whole life (see Chapter 
IX). No one can tell when even a restless boy 
stands at the parting of the ways on the threshold 
of life, and what good impulse may determine the 
whole course of his life. 

‘Whether there shall be a coming generation of 
staunch and stalwart men and women, well-poised 
and possessing healthful ambitions and imaginations, 
depends upon what our youth shall read on the 
printed page. 

Contemplate the resources of pleasure and profit 
in a good book. O, for more time to read! Think 
of reading trash to kill time, when one might read 
great thoughts and enlarge his life. Emerson re- 
fers to someone who “had nothing to do, and so he 
read.” Any person can become fairly well cultured 
who is always reading a good and informing book. 
I heard the pitiful story of an illiterate man, who, 
having built a magnificent house, wanted an im- 
posing library, and so he wrote to a bookseller ask- 
ing him for an abundant supply of books, “some blue 
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books, some green books, some black books, and 
plenty of red ones”; and another ignoramus went 
to a bookstore and said he had sixty feet of shelv- 
ing, and he wanted “ten feet of poetry, ten feet of 
history, ten feet of science, ten feet of religion, the 
same of novels, and you may fill up the rest with 
any kind of books.” 

In contrast with such tragic helplessness we may 
recall how Mr. H. E. Huntington expended three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a few months 
ago for a famous collection of Americana in New 
York, and how he considered it not too high a price 
to pay fifteen thousand dollars for a volume of the 
laws of Massachusetts published in 1660. 

If, indeed, “reading maketh a full man,” the Eter- 
nal Masculine, we should not be careless or ca- 
pricious about our reading. When the boy Edison 
first came upon books he began to read at the 
beginning of a row of books on a shelf and took 
them in order, regardless of the subjects treated. 
I heard of a man who was reading the dictionary 
page by page. He said he was much interested, 
but it changed the subject quite often. Desultory 
reading is mostly profitless; and, moreover, some 
persons read so much they cannot think outside of 
books. Other people are book inebriates, and read 
only for the excitement which the climaxes of the 
stories produce. It is a pity to vitiate the mental 
powers by pouring through the mind the twaddle 
and sewage of many modern story-writers. There 
should be another Alexandrian conflagration; and 
there would be plenty of material for combustion 
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if only the erotic writings of certain degenerate 
authors were used as fuel. 

Reading is to spur and not eclipse originality. 
Sometimes the very superabundance of literary 
opportunities interferes with the development of 
personality in a young writer. Scanty indeed were 
the opportunities which were afforded an Ohio boy 
in the public schools of his native town, but that did 
not prevent William Dean Howells from becoming 
the brilliant editor of America’s first literary 
monthly—The Atlantic. 

Reading should arouse and quicken our intellec- 
tual emotions into musing and meditation. Dear 
Bob Burdette once said: “The greatest discoveries 
in the world’s history were not gathered from books. 
They were thought out in the minds and hearts— 
in the very souls of men. ‘While I was musing,’ 
sings one of the greatest poets of all time, ‘the fire 
kindled.’ Not while he was reading. The embers 
of original thought began to glow as the thinker 
‘mused’; his meditations were breezes that gave 
smoldering fires life-rousing draft; ‘my heart was 
hot within me; then’—and not until then—‘I spake 
with my tongue.’ And the words of the psalmist 
are immortal.” 

Yes; we should read for inspiration and stimula- 
tion, and not gorge our poor little minds with indi- 

-gestible pabulum which surfeits and stupefies. Our 
reading should not only be for widening and deep- 
ening our culture, but as a fine tonic for bracing and 
invigorating the functions of the mind. 

Clara Wieck, the broken-hearted widow: of Rob- 
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ert Schumann, the brilliant German composer and 
critic, said she used to read over and over the dear 
love letters of her translated husband before she 
would appear in public for one of her extraordinary 
piano recitals of her husband’s compositions. 

The wise person will learn to make a difference 
in his reading. The emotions of the soul are most 
sensitive. Our Sabbath-day reading should be pre- 
paratory and supplementary to the exquisite and 
sublime privilege of worship. When I was a child 
there were many books which I was taught belonged 
to the week-day, and the Holy Day was made all the 
more enjoyable by certain other books which were 
entertainingly associated with the Sabbath. If we 
would become robust and strong in our spiritual 
natures, we must do much devotional reading. 

Lynn Harold Hough, in his enticing little essay 
on The Lure of Books,’ says that he once saw “a 
fellow whom nobody had suspected of being sensi- 
tive standing, as he thought, alone in a library. The 
fellow had just been listening to a brilliant con- 
versation about books, with many a quick verbal 
thrust and turn of speech. He had been without 
early advantages, and, while he had a good head 
for affairs, he had never learned to care for books, 
so the conversation was all Greek to him. He stood 
alone in the library when the others had left; a dark 
scowl came over his face; he looked menacingly at 
the rows of well-filled shelves. Then he closed his 
lips hard, and shook his fist at the books while his 
eyes blazed with anger.” Thus giving expression to 

1The Abingdon Press, New York, 
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his “impotent wrathful ignorance,” but that indignant 
discovery of his own lack of education was no doubt 
likewise a moment of inspiration and awakening. 
Many a youth has found himself at the parting 
of the ways in a good book as it has called out to 
him or has pointed to him the finger of possibility. 
I was brought up among books—good books. The 
large family in the parsonage in which I was born 
made it necessary for the two boys of whom I was 
the elder to sleep in my father’s study, and I could 
lie in bed and read the titles of hundreds of the. 
books; and long before I came to know them 
personally I was acquainted with the names of the 
great historians, philosophers, poets, and theolo-. 
gians ; but, strangely enough, it was not until I went 
away from home to work in a newspaper office, and 
found myself living in the home of the editor of 
the paper, that a book fell into my hands which 
more largely affected my boyhood life and my 
humble future activities than any other book ex- 
cept the Bible. I found it on a stand in the room 
in which I slept. Its title was The Hand of God 
in History. At that time I earnestly aspired to be 
an editor—I think that book made me a preacher. 
I reveled in its graphic descriptions. No fairy story 
had ever so enchanted me. It was a commodious 
volume and well illustrated. I became charmed, 
captivated, and convinced. It seemed perfectly evi- 
dent that secular history reenforced the Bible in the 
claim that this is God’s world, and that there is 
perfect design in history as well as in the material 
universe. That book also made mean optimist, and, 
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though it is long since out of print, its thrilling mes- 
sage reached the heart of a restless boy and intro- 
duced him to the divinities of men and events. 

A good book awakens and inspires the Eternal 
Masculine. 

There is an allurement in books, and no lover is 
more devoted to his fiancée than the book-lover. The 
historian Prescott requested that after his death his 
remains should be placed in his library for his final 
farewell to his books; and Longfellow, in referring 
to the demise of his good friend, Agassiz, wrote a 
tender couplet, 


“They found him dead among his books, 
And the peace of God was in his looks.” 


Especially is there a lure and fascination in the 
Book of books. 


“Holy Bible, Book Divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine.” 


“Bring me the Book,” said the dying Sir Walter 
Scott. “Which book?” his son-in-law asked; and 
the great reader and author of books reverently re- 
plied, “There is but one Book—the Bible.” John 
Wesley, although a voluminous reader and writer, 
said he was “a man of one Book’—“Homo unius 
libri.” John Ruskin wrote: “I have just opened 
my oldest Bible. My mother’s list of chapters, with 
which she established my soul in life, has just fallen 
out. These chapters I count the essential part of 
my education” (see Chapter XIV). . 
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O the lure, the fascinating lure of this Bible— 
this Book of books. 


“We've traveled together, my Bible and I, 

Through all kinds of weather, with smile or with sigh, 
In sorrow or sunshine, in tempest or calm, 

Thy friendship unchanging, my lamp and my psalm. 
Ah, now, my dear Bible, exponent of light, 

The sword of the Spirit, put error to flight; 

And still through life’s journey, until my last sigh, 
We'll travel together, my Bible and I.” 


During the Civil War there was an old Negro 
preacher who was a servant in one of the regi- 
ments. Having procured a copy of an old First 
Reader, he persuaded the officers to teach him the 
alphabet. Finally, he was able to spell words of 
two syllables, and later he undertook words of three 
syllables. One day he came upon the name— 
“G-O-D.” It was spelled in capital letters and the 
black man did not so readily master it. He brought 
his book to the colonel, and the officer said, “Why, 
uncle, that is the name of the Great Being that you 
preach so much about—that is the name of God!” 
The grateful old man, with tears running down his 
cheeks, and holding his hands up in surprise, said, 
“Oh, Colonel, is dat de name? Is dat de way it 
looks when it is printed? You can’t understand it, 
Colonel. You’se always knowed how to read, but 
I’se been a preachin’ about it all dese years, all 
dese years, and now, thank God, thank God, dese 
old eyes has lived to see and to read de name of 
God! Oh, bless God, bless God!” 
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Man only rash, refined presumptuous man— 
Starts from his rank, and mars Creation’s plan. 
—The Progress of Man. 


But man! proud man, . 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 

—Shakespeare. 


When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 
—W hittier. 


In general, pride is at the bottom of all great mis- 
takes.—Ruskin. 


Is there not some chosen course, 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin? 
—Addison. 


CHAPTER XII 
NOT IN THE HALL OF FAME 


Aaron Burr was born in 1756 and belonged to 
one of the most noted families of America. His 
father was, with John Dickinson, the founder of 
Princeton University. His grandfather was the dis- 
tinguished theologian and preacher Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards. He was left an orphan when an infant, 
with his sister two years older. 

A large fortune was inherited by the children from 
their father. Aaron, a handsome, mischievous, pre- 
cocious lad, was ready to enter Princeton at eleven 
years of age, and graduated with distinction at six- 
teen years of age in 1772. 

About the time of his graduation a great religious 
revival swept the college. It is said that Doctor 
Witherspoon, the president, when young Burr ad- 
vised with him, endeavored to quiet the young man 
by saying that the excitement was fanatical. The 
inquiring boy pursued his investigations further, and 
greatly surprised his friends by rejecting Chris- 
tianity, and announcing himself as an infidel of the 
type then abounding in.this country and in Europe. 

He appears at this time to have become infatuated 
with the brilliant, polished, and elegant Lord Ches- 
terfield, of England, and to have adopted that gentle- 
man’s style of infidelity, and interpretation of 
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morals; and Burr declared he would endeavor to 
be “a perfect man of the world according to the 
Chesterfieldian code.” The low moral tone of the 
English earl’s life appears in a letter to his son, in 
which he says, “I recommend to you an innocent 
piece of art: that of flattering people behind their 
backs in presence of those, who, to make their own 
court, much more than for your sake, will not fail 
to repeat, and even amplify the praise to the party 
concerned. This of all flattery is the most pleas- 
ing, and, consequently, the most effectual.” In fol- 
lowing Chesterfield the choice was fatal—it was a 
parting of the ways for Aaron Burr; and that choice 
kept him out of the Hall of Fame. 

In 1775 Burr left his law studies and joined the 
army near Boston; he went with Benedict Arnold 
in the campaign against Quebec, and came back with 
the rank of major and a brilliant record for courage. 
He now became a member of General Washington’s 
family, where he remained for only six weeks, but 
long enough to develop prejudice and dislike for 
Washington, and for the General to get impressions 
of the young officer which grew into distrust. 

After four years of service he resigned from the 
army on account of broken health. He continued 
the study of law, and at twenty-six years of age 
opened an office in Albany, New York, and imme- 
diately commanded a lucrative practice. He was 
married the same year, and lived in handsome style. 

\The next year he moved to New York city, where 
he practiced his profession, standing among the 
leaders of the bar, with but one rival, Alexander 
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Hamilton. He lived in elegance and entertained 
lavishly. Distinguished European guests were often 
in his home; among them were Louis Philippe, Tal- 
leyrand, and Volney. Governor Clinton, of New 
York, appointed him attorney-general, and at the end 
of two years he was elected United States senator 
over General Schuyler, Hamilton’s father-in-law. 

In the Presidential contest of 1800 there was a tie 
vote between Aaron Burr and Thomas Jefferson. 
The decision was thrown into the House; certain 
charges of intrigue to defeat the wishes of the ma- 
jority were made against Burr; and, after a bitter 
contest, lasting a week, the House elected Jefferson 
President; and, following the custom prevailing in 
those days concerning the Vice-President, Aaron 
Burr was elected to the second highest office in the 
gift of the nation, at forty-five years of age. 

‘Near the close of his term of office as Vice- 
President, he was nominated for the governorship 
of New York, but was defeated. During the con- 
test he was fiercely opposed by his old rival, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, some of whose utterances were 
published in the papers. Whereupon Burr sent his 
challenge to Hamilton; and early in the morning of 
July 7, 1804, a Vice-President of the United States, 
in a duel, shot and killed his brilliant rival and 
opponent. There was terrific excitement and an 
indictment for murder was obtained. Burr disap- 
peared and was concealed in the home of his daugh- 
ter in South Carolina. When the excitement sub- 
sided he was left undisturbed, and, finally, returned 
to Washington. 
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In 1805 Burr went by boat from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans, receiving much attention, and making 
the acquaintance of Herman Blennerhassett, a man 
of immense wealth who lived on the banks of the 
Ohio River. During this journey he appears to 
have evolved a scheme for a new empire with New 
Orleans as the capital. Texas, and, perhaps, Mexico, 
were to be subdued, and he was to make himself 
emperor, with his only grandson as heir to the 
throne. He acquired a vast tract of land for this 
purpose. The President issued a proclamation 
against the project, and Burr was arrested with a 
charge of treason against him. The trial was held 
in Richmond, Virginia, and lasted nearly six months. 
He was not found technically guilty of treason, and 
was acquitted by the jury September 1, 1807. 

For four years he was an exile, going first to 
England, from which country he was expelled as a 
suspicious person; thence to Sweden and to Ger- 
many. In 1810 he went to Paris. At about this 
time he was refused permission to return to the 
United States, and was in greatly reduced circum- 
stances. Finally, with an assumed name and in 
disguise, he gained admittance to his native land. 
Later he opened an office in New York and some of 
his old friends began to rally around him. 

Now the dark clouds of personal bereavement 
began to cast their deep shadows over his life. First 
came the sad news of the death of his only grand- 
child, eleven years of age. Then came his greatest 
sorrow. His brilliant only daughter, who had clung 
with idolatrous love to her father throughout his 
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strange career, and whose presence and beauty in 
Richmond had helped the verdict in her father’s 
favor, and whose diplomacy opened the way for her 
father’s return from exile, hearing of her father’s 
arrival, embarked at Charleston for New York, but 
the vessel was lost in a storm, and never even heard 
from again. The tragic death of Theodosia was a 
crushing blow from which he never recovered. 

He was now fifty-seven years of age. He lived 
on until he was eighty. But during all those twenty- 
three years he was avoided by his former friends, 
and there were none to do him honor. In his very 
last days he was dependent upon a Scotch woman, 
a friend of former years, for a home. He was 
buried in the graveyard at Princeton, not far from 
the resting-place of his distinguished father and 
grandfather. This, in brief, is the anomalous and 
pitiful career of Aaron Burr, the most ignominious, 
pathetic, and tragic failure in American history! 
Here is an utter absence of that divine influence 
which we are calling the Eternal Masculine. 

Burr had unusual fortitude and self-possession, 
was a man of extraordinary versatility and exhaust- 
less resources, and of engaging manners. He was 
well born, had many talents, and did not lack for 
brilliant opportunities. Other men less generously 
endowed, who were his contemporaries, won endur- 
ing fame, while Burr’s light has long since gone out 
in submerging darkness. 

He possessed remarkable gifts. As a lawyer he 
was one of the most successful advocates who ever 
practiced at the bar.. As an orator he took rank 
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with Patrick Henry; and was able by his eloquence 
to melt his bitterest enemies to tears. He was pro- 
nounced the most magnetic man since Julius Cesar. 

Even when he was evading arrest on the charge 
of treason it is said that admiring multitudes were 
giving magnificent banquets and brilliant balls in 
his honor. “Even the popularity of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration was seriously imperiled by Burr’s 
arrest. His arrest was accomplished with great dif- 
ficulty. His trial was almost an ovation. Andrew 
Jackson, who had been summoned to Richmond as 
a witness for the prosecution, is said to have made 
a public harangue in his defense. That extraordi- 
nary lawyer, Luther Martin, federalist to the core 
as he was, volunteered to defend him without a fee. 
William Wirt’s filigree foolishness and hollow 
rhetoric about ‘Blennerhassett, the native of Ireland’ 
and the ‘man of letters, were swept away like a 
cobweb, and Aaron Burr’s acquittal was a triumph.” 

With all his gifts, natural and acquired, Burr 
lacked sound moral principles; he did not possess 
sacred regard for his convictions of duty. He did 
not honor his religious nature. For personal ends 
he trampled all holy things under his feet. With 
false intellectual standards of morals, evil must 
sooner or later appear in his personal life. Infidel- 
ity breaks down character. Murder, treason, and 
impure personal habits all came like fiends incar- 
nate into Burr’s life, until the age is startled to see 
how debased a son of liberty—a son of God—may 
become. 


Shakespeare in Hamlet says, “I have thought some 
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of Nature’s journeymen had made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 
Alas! too true of Burr. 

He blasted other lives and fortunes besides those 
of Herman Blennerhassett, and, dying, left to pos- 
terity a name which “will be a synonym of infamy 
as long as American history is discussed among 
men.” 

Burr fought against the current of his age—he 
fought against God. No man can long resist the 
moral. forces of his time. Napoleon, whom Rose- 
berry calls “the scourge and scavenger” of his day, 
might have become the saviour of his age, but he 
disappears almost as suddenly as he began; and so of 
Burr and all others who mistake their colossal weak- 
nesses for infinite strength. If such men hold back 
the tide for a season, they are sure soon to be over- 
whelmed by the accumulating floods which their own 
daring has piled up against the inevitable day of 
fury. (See Chapter VI.) 





CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE WEAK LINK 


If weakness my excuse 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wickedness is weakness; that plea, therefore, 
With God or man will gain thee no remission. 
—Samson Agonistes. 


But the Philistines took him and put out his eyes, 
and brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with 
fetters of brass; and he did grind in the prison house. 
—The Holy Bible. 


Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it and pass away.—Solomon. 


What evil omens from the harbor sails 
The ill-fated ship that worthless Arnold bears; 
God of the Southern winds call up thy gales, 
And whistle in rude fury round his ears. 
—Arnold’s Departure. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE WEAK LINK 


THESE are days of magnificent architectural 
achievement, but, of course, the most important and 
the superbest employment is the old-fashioned busi- 
ness of building of character. The laws of charac- 
ter-building, though varied and many, are yet a sub- 
lime unit. God’s laws are links in a mighty chain 
by which he holds the universe to himself. No one 
of these great laws can be broken without destroy- 
ing the integrity of the chain. I do not know who 
gave us the pregnant phrase, “A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link.” 

Rome once was mistress of land and sea. She 
surpassed in architecture; the Pantheon, the Colos- 
seum, and some of the Arches remaining until to- 
day. Her wealth was exhaustless. Her statesmen, 
orators, dramatists, and poets filled the earth. Her 
armies had subjugated the civilized world to Roman 
eagles. Her Cicero and Seneca, her Horace and 
Livy gave a literature to mankind; but Rome was 
not virtuous, not righteous, and when the strain of 
the fourth century came heavily upon the nations, 
there was speedy decline and fall, because “a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link.” 

This same principle appears in architecture, in 
technical training, and in the civil law. The courts 
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cannot forgive a man because he has kept the nine 
commandments, if he has broken the law which says, 
“Thou shalt not kill.’ As has been said, “The law 
is a seamless fabric, to rend it destroys the whole.” 
One swallow may not make a spring, but one act of 
disloyalty makes a man a traitor to his country or 
to truth. 

When I was a boy in Alliance, Ohio, one day at 
noon, the largest and finest building in the little city, 
a combination of an opera house and a business 
block, suddenly collapsed. By almost a miracle of 
wonder no one was even slightly injured; but the 
handsome structure, with a mansard roof, which 
had been the joy and pride of the people, became 
almost in an instant a mass of dusty ruins. In be- 
wilderment the citizens sought for the reason of 
this extraordinary calamity; and, finally, the theory 
was advanced and generally accepted, that continual 
vibrations, caused by the running of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad trains, just at the rear of the building, 
had found out the tragically weak place in the 
criminally faulty architecture; and the ceaseless jar- 
ring had at length shaken the heavy girders from 
their places of support. This beautiful building was 
no. stronger than its weakest place. 

We must carefully provide for the jars and vibra- 
tions of life’s vicissitudes. It is said that a man 
with a violin can shake a suspension bridge to pieces. 
When an army is crossing a bridge the rout step 
is immediately ordered lest the swinging stride of 
the soldiers shall cause the structure to sway itself 
loose from its moorings. 
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Whatever disturbs the anchorage and security of 
our character is an inimical force seeking for our 
overthrow. The wise person will, therefore, study 
well the basic principles of safety, and not forget 
that “a chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” 

In character a man is no stronger than his weak- 
est trait, as a fortification is no stronger than its 
weakest tower. Man’s virtues are the links in the 
chain of his character. Achilles was proud, pouting, 
imperious, but Paris’s arrow found out his vulner- 
able heel. Men must beware of the opening in the 
armor, for the enemy in battle knows the weak 
places. A man is only worth what he can do in 
emergencies. Anyone can care for the ordinary 
duties, but only the strong, capable man is sufficient 
for the unexpected things. Any vice or evil habit 
encouraged by an individual will eventually reveal 
its nature. A few years ago a brilliant Irish states- 
man lost the leadership of his party and the respect 
of the world by the discovered impurity of his 
life. 

Any compromise with evil is weakness. The 
greatest danger is to those who combine great 
strength with great weakness. The most tragic 
events in history are read in the biographies of men 
of genius in whose lives the weak links were found. 
Samson, Solomon, and Napoleon sadly illustrate the 
principle, while no one ever recalls the pathetic 
careers of Edgar Allan Poe, Lord Byron, and Bob- 
bie Burns without a sob in his soul. 

A few years ago a man, let him be nameless, 
was announced as a prophet of a new social order. 
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He was a college professor and, in consequence, a 
poor man. He had a devoted wife and family of. 
happy children. His books were seized as soon as 
they were off the press and were read with avidity. 
But this man—let him still and forever be nameless 
—who was a brilliant reformer and a trenchant 
writer, and a natural leader, a kind of Moses in a 
new era, suddenly forsook his wife and children, and 
disgracefully and indelibly blotted his career, and 
vitiated and nullified the very foundation doctrines 
of his social theories, by becoming enamored of a 
wealthy young woman. He cruelly and without 
cause divorced his wife, and married himself into 
luxury, and ignominy, and oblivion. 

A few years ago there was a brilliant man in 
Kentucky who belonged to one of the most dis- 
tinguished families of that State famous for great 
men, and was the most eloquent man since the days 
of Henry Clay, and was popular as a statesman and 
as a gentleman; but he became a social leper, and 
was ignominiously defeated at the polls by an ava- 
lanche of popular indignation and repulsion. In 
this discussion he shall also be nameless. 

A person’s work cannot be good and his char- 
acter bad. A sensitive and respectable society 
should not tolerate any man who trespasses upon the 
high ideals of the home. The family is the pal- 
ladium of our security as a nation, and we are not 
far from the enactment of wholesome legislation 
which will make some of these human gorillas im- 
possible. 


The great Syrian captain was a brave soldier, 
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a handsome courtier, a supreme favorite of his king, 
and an idol of an admiring people, “but he was a 
leper.” One evil spot in our characters makes us 
leprous. 

When Garibaldi landed his brave soldiers in 
Sicily he ordered the ships which had brought them 
thither destroyed ; and turning to his men he shouted 
exultingly: ‘Our retreat is cut off; it is death or 
victory!” With such a leader and such an army, 
of course it was victory! And so it is eithey death 
or victory for each of us in life. Our retreat is 
cut off; and it must be overwhelming triumph for 
each of us who strives to love God with all his heart, 
and his neighbor as himself. “We have no hope but 
in going forward!” and in making every link in the 
chain of our character strong. 

Again, let it not be forgotten that we cannot make 
“pricks without straw.” Cruel Pharaoh, to make 
more intolerable the burdens of the enslaved Israel- 
ites, said to his taskmasters: “Ye shall no more 
give the people straw to make brick, as heretofore: 
let them go and gather straw for themselves.” 

The flying years made a vast difference in the con- 
dition of the descendants of Jacob in the land of 
Egypt. Instead of Goshen with its fertile fields as 
their home, and one of their number honored as 
the prime minister of the nation, a king arose who 
knew not Joseph, and the Israelites were reduced 
to bondmen serving cruel Egyptian taskmasters. 

The ancient Egyptians were great builders. Marble 
and granite were employed in constructing temples, 
but for nearly all other structures brick was the 
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material used. Fortifications, towers, dwelling 
houses and tombs were made from brick. ‘The 
Pharaoh of the time of the bondage of the Israelites 
sought to monopolize the manufacture of brick. 
Straw, when chopped fine, made the brick harder 
and more compact, and prevented crackling. 

In order that the children of Israel might be in- 
creasingly oppressed and reminded of their servile 
condition, Pharaoh ordered that no straw should be 
furnished, but that the people should themselves 
gather the straw, and at the same time be compelled 
to produce the same quantity of brick as before. 
This was a heartless requirement, and vastly in- 
creased the burdens of the already suffering Israel- 
ites. 

The American nation is a colossal builder. It is 
building a scheme of political economy, a literature, 
a system of government, and national and individual 
character. The building material which the nation 
uses in its superstructures is the individual citizen. 
Each citizen is a block placed in the building, adding 
either strength or weakness. The straw to the 
nation signifies virtue, honor, purity, sobriety, cour- 
age, sympathy, honesty, truth, and faith. All of 
these are indispensable, and the state should enlarge 
the facilities for the increase of these necessary 
ingredients. 

In the business world to-day to make money 
seems to be the purpose, honestly, if one can, but, 
at all hazards, to make money. It is frankly stated 
by some men in business that old-fashioned notions 
of honesty cannot prevail in business circles if one 
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would succeed to-day. Alas for the men and the 
nation when the book of Proverbs is out of date! 
The lapses into personal immoralities among some 
men in business illustrate how soon men as indi- 
viduals pay the penalty of a loss of their high ideals. 
Men who do wrong in business will not continue 
to do right in their personal lives. It is an effort 
to make “bricks without straw,” and it always fails. 
“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” 
A clever writer says, “Few men set out to reach 
hell, but most of us are forever losing our way 
to heaven.” 

The London Daily News recites a case of a fine 
young English soldier who was recommended for 
the Victoria Cross for having carried his wounded 
officer out of the range of a galling fire during a 
recent war, who was later found in a Dublin prison 
for an offense committed under the influence of 
strong drink. 

As in the nation so in the individual, straw sym- 
bolizes virtue, honor, purity, sobriety, courage, sym- 
pathy, honesty, truth, and faith. The building 
material is our life—our opportunities, our daily 
needs, our thoughts, and our purposes. There is 
no substitute for these virtues. We cannot build 
our lives on deceit. We must hate a lie. It is 
significant that there is no one in heaven, according 
to John’s vision, who “loveth or maketh a lie.” In 
these days of polite deception and a veneering of 
artificiality, untruth is being inculcated and ab- 
sorbed. Ruskin indignantly protested against “the 
patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of the 
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politician, the zealous lie of the partisan, the merci- 
ful lie of the friend, and the careless lie of each 
man to himself.” He also tells of how on one 
occasion he sought the refuge of a cathedral during 
a heavy storm, and found the water leaking through 
the roof and down through the beautiful frescoes 
of the masterful Tintoretto. All of this irrepar- 
able damage because some builder had slighted his 
work in the construction of the roof. 

Cohesiveness “is the force by which molecules 
of the same material are bound together so as to 
form a tenacious, homogeneous mass.” This power 
is measured by the force necessary to pull the parts 
asunder. So is a man’s character only as strong 
as his ability to resist the forces at work to over- 
throw him. Christ is the power of cohesion. The 
cry of “Solon! Solon! Solon!” saved the life of 
King Croesus at the hands of Cyrus, but the 
power, sweetness, life, and virtue bound up in the 
name of Christ Jesus are saving nations and conti- 
nents. 

A brewery advertised for a bookkeeper, and, 
then added, “None but total abstainers need apply.” 
A splendid young man in dire financial straits came 
to me saying that he was an expert bookkeeper and 
had been offered a fine position with a large liquor 
house. He was a Christian and a teetotaler, and 
they wanted him for that reason. He asked my 
advice, and I told him, I would not accept it. He 
hesitated; the salary was large; his family were 
almost in need; but he, at length, bravely refused. 
He struggled for a time, and was well-nigh dis- 
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couraged, when a fine opening came to him in which 
his high Christian ideals were nobly safeguarded. 

Eccentric old Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, 
said to his bookkeeper one Saturday evening, “T. 
wish you to work to-morrow.” The young man 
inquired concerning the nature of the work, and 
found it was a capricious request of the whimsical 
old man; and he replied, “Mr. Girard, I will come 
back to-night and work until midnight, and I will 
come here before daylight and commence work on 
Monday morning, but to-morrow will be Sunday 
and I have conscientious scruples against working 
on Sunday unless it is necessary.” Girard, in a 
burst of indignation that anyone would dare for a 
moment disregard his wishes, there on the spot dis- 
charged the conscientious young bookkeeper. A few 
days after this event Mr. Girard, when, in a bank 
of which he was a director, he was asked by the 
cashier if he knew some young man whom he could 
recommend for the responsibilities of assistant 
cashier, Girard promptly mentioned the name of his 
recently discharged bookkeeper. 

One day in Andersonville prison, where more than 
a hundred men were starving to death every day, 
the prisoners were all called out, and their keepers 
falsely told them that General Grant was defeated, 
and that the Union cause was practically lost, and 
that, if they would ally themselves with the Con- 
federacy, the war would soon be ended, and they 
could return to their homes. A brave Irishman 
among the prisoners asked if he could speak a word. 
When permission was granted, Pat stepped forward, 
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a mere skeleton of a man, and addressing his fel- 
low prisoners, he said: “Attention, squad! Right 
flank, back to death! March!” and the entire com- 
pany faced about, and marched back to the prison. 
“Two days later they carried out the lifeless re- 
mains of poor Pat, starved to death, but a hero.” 
He did not waver in the crucial test. 

The story of the sturdy young blacksmith has 
become a familiar classic. The clanging of his 
hammer on the anvil could be heard each day as he 
patiently forged a great chain, link by link, which 
was to hold the heavy anchor of a ship. Idlers who 
stepped in to watch him twitted him upon his pains- 
taking care, and told him he would have the chain 
the sooner finished if he took less pains and time. 
But nothing daunted he shook his head, and worked 
hard and long, making each link as strong as if the 
whole chain depended upon it. At length, after 
wearisome months, the chain was completed and 
coiled up in a dark corner of the ship attached to 
the sheet anchor. Many years passed. In the mean- 
time the humble blacksmith had been laid away in 
the churchyard. 

Finally, the ship was caught in a fierce winter 
storm. The wind blew in hurricanes, and the waves 
rolled in mountainous billows; the lightning was 
flashing, the wind wildly shrieking, and the thunder 
was roaring and booming. The ship toiled through 
the obstreperous sea, and strained and groaned as 
it was tossed like a chip before the enraged elements. 
When there was imminent danger that craft, 
treasures, and precious human freight would soon 
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go to the bottom, three men let out the big anchor! 
O, will the chain hold! The tragic moment has 
come; will the links hold in this mighty moment of 
emergency? The anchor thunders out of its place; 
the chain grows taut and stiff; the anchor has 
caught the rock. Will it hold? Will it hold? Oh, 
that hour of breathless suspense! Will it hold? 
Yes, thank God, the anchor holds! The anchor 
holds! The chain is steadfast and secure! “Oh, 
blacksmith, looking over the battlements of heaven 
and watching that fierce struggle of the winds and 
the waves with a frail ship! Oh, blacksmith, your 
anchor holds because there were no weak links in 
your mighty chain!’ Fidelity is a good word in 
the vocabulary of the Eternal Masculine. 








CHAPTER XIV 
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What! shall one monk scarce known beyond his cell 
Front Rome’s far-reaching bolts, and scorn her frown? 
Brave Luther answered, “Yes”; that thunder’s swell 
Rocked Europe, and discharmed the triple crown. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
—Macbeth. 


Fortes fortuna adjuvat.—Terence. 


Future historians will, nevertheless, clearly distin- 
guish a few who by a sort of persistent and ardent 
detachment were able to see things close at hand more 
fully and truly than their fellows. Blessed be those 
who aspire to win this glory. On the monument 
erected to Bruno on the site where he was burned for 
seeing more clearly than those in authority in his days 
is the simple inscription: “Raised to Giordano Bruno 
by the generation which he foresaw.”’—James Harvey 
Robinson. 


1From The Mind in the Making. Used by permission of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MARTIN LUTHER 


THAT is a moment of most thrilling interest: to 
the visitor to the historic city of Rome when he 
comes to the Cathedral Saint John Lateran. It is 
called “the mother and head of the churches,” and 
the present building is the successor of the original 
structure which was erected by the great Constan- 
tine. Near by was the palace which, until the four- 
teenth century, was the residence of the Popes. You 
will not pay a visit to this memorable site merely 
to get a glimpse of these beautiful thirteenth-century 
cloisters and the heavy Renaissance ornaments, but 
the Christian visitor from America will make a pil- 
grimage here that he may see for himself the “Scala 
Sancta,” or Pilate’s staircase, which consists of 
twenty-eight marble steps, which are alleged to 
have been brought from the house of Pilate in 
Jerusalem, and ascended by our Lord at the time of 
his trial. Nor do we come to this spot because 
we share the superstitious awe with which this “holy 
stairway” is regarded by the devout worshiper, who 
is permitted to ascend it only upon his knees, and 
confidently. believes that this act will assure him 
years of indulgence from sin. Personally, I imme- 
diately joined the zealous devotees who offered a 
prayer on each step; and I too made the somewhat 
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difficult ascent upon my knees; but not because I 
was moved by the somewhat idolatrous instincts of 
those about me. I made my way half way up the 
staircase, and then I arose and walked down, in 
grateful and fervent memory of a brave young 
monk who, in 1511, made his first pilgrimage to 
the Eternal City. When he saw for himself the 
corruption of the great capital, and heard the “ex- 
traordinary tales about the debauchery and vice of 
the great church dignitaries, including the late Pope 
Alexander VI of notorious memory” (McGiffert), 
he saw a new light, and, becoming disenchanted, he 
dared to break the thrall in which his fervent young 
soul had been held; and when half way up the stair- 
case he arose in impatience and in faith, and de- 
clared, “The just shall live by faith!” We cannot 
make a comprehensive study of the Eternal Mascu- 
line and leave this brave man out of our con- 
sideration. 

The young Martin Luther went back to his duties 
in the University at Wittenberg, and devoted him- 
self with ardent enthusiasm to the study of a great 
Book which was chained to a pillar and which was 
not for general use; and the better he became 
acquainted with the Bible the more did he find him- 
self at variance with many of the teachings and 
customs of his church. By 1516 he was the estab- 
lished preacher in the Church at Wittenberg, known 
as All Saints, which was the especial pride of the 
pious Elector Frederick the Wise. The Elector was 
an indefatigable relic hunter, and had assembled a 
gruesome collection of such famous relics as a 
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reputed “lock of Saint Elisabeth’s hair, a portion of 
Saint Euphemia’s head, two fingers and a hand of 
the Holy Innocents, a tooth of Saint Beatrice, and 
a piece of Saint Juliana’s leg.” It had cost him 
a great amount of time and money, and Frederick 
was very proud of his collection. The church was 
a highly favored place for pilgrims, for they were 
taught that large indulgence for sin could be gained 
by the alleged holy treasures, provided, in addi- 
tion, they made generous contributions to its sup- 
port. On the eve of the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of this popular church, the young preacher, on 
October 13, 1516, severely attacked the custom of 
paying homage to these relics, and he especially 
criticized the giving of indulgences in return for 
long and hard journeys, and for a money consider- 
ation. He showed the pernicious results. which 
would inevitably follow such a system, and called 
attention to the widely increasing extent of this 
traffic in indulgences, and that if large sums of 
money were desired for even a worthy church enter- 
prise, indulgences for sins already committed and 
for sins contemplated were exchanged for generous 
offerings. 

The traffic was based upon the Catholic peniten- 
tial system which dated back to the second century, 
and teaches that sins committed after baptism can 
only be forgiven through the sacrament of penance. 
As can be seen, this indulgence traffic soon became 
harmful in the extreme. It proved a temptation as 
a means of securing money and as a substitute for 
true repentance, 
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About this time, when funds were needed to re- 
build Saint Peter’s Church in Rome, Pope Leo X, 
following the example of his predecessor, Julius II, 
proclaimed a so-called “plenary indulgence” which 
was So sweeping in its terms that purchasers of these 
were assured of “remission of sins, freedom from 
the necessity of penance, and the release of their 
deceased friends from purgatory.” A _ brilliant 
Dominican prior, John Tetzel, a man of extraor- 
dinary power and reputation as a scholar and 
preacher, was assigned the task of selling these 
plenary indulgences throughout Europe. And he 
did sell them, and money flowed in streams into the 
chests of the church. The reason is not hard to 
find. Here is a brief excerpt from one of Tetzel’s 
most convincing arguments: 

“Do you not hear your dead parents crying out, 
‘Have mercy upon us!’ ‘We are in sore pain and 
you can set us free by a mere pittance. We have 
borne you, we have trained and educated you, we 
have left you all our property, and you are so hard- 
hearted and cruel that you leave us to roast in the 
flames when you could so easily release us.’” 

Here and there a voice could be heard in protest 
against this infamous evil, and among them was the 
strong utterance of this young scholar and preacher 
in Wittenberg. In giving an account of it him- 
self he says that, at first, he preached gently against 
it, but later he became most vehement in his opposi- 
tion. But I will let Luther speak for himself. 

“T had already preached against them to the same 
effect here in the castle, and incurred the Elector 
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Frederick’s ill will, for he was very fond of his 
Castle Church. But to come to the true cause of 
the Lutheran uproar, I let the matter go on as it 
would until news reached me of the shocking and 
horrible things Tetzel was preaching—as, for in- 
stance, that he had received such grace and power 
from the Pope that he could even forgive a person 
who had violated the Mother of God, if the proper 
amount were put in the box; that the red cross of 
indulgence, with the Pope’s arms, when set up in 
church, was as powerful as the cross of Christ; 
that in heaven he would not change places with 
Saint Peter himself, for he had saved more souls 
with indulgences than the apostle with his preach- 
ing; that there was no need of sorrow, or repent- 
ance, or confession of sins, if indulgences were 
bought. He sold indulgences also for future sins, 
and all was done in the most shameful fashion, 
for money’s sake alone.” 

Of course the storm began to gather about the 
head of this brave young man. One year after his 
sermon in the Castle Church against indulgences 
he had prepared ninety-five theses in Latin, and 
invited all the theologians to come to his church for 
a general discussion; and, after the custom of the 
time, these theses were posted on the church door 
giving notice of the proposed disputation. This 
momentous event occurred October 31, 1517, and 
was celebrated throughout the whole Christian world 
on the four hundredth anniversary—the quadricen- 
tenary of a brave deed which changed the destiny 
of the world, The debate took place, of course, 
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and revealed the fact that a new leader had appeared 
in Germany, a brave man with convictions and 
power, who would not allow himself to be muzzled 
by the high dignitaries of the church. So conscien- 
tious was he in the position which he had assumed 
that he afterward wrote: 

“T hoped the Pope would protect me, for I had 
so fortified my theses with proofs from the Bible 
and papal decretals that I was sure he would con- 
demn Tetzel and bless me. But where I expected 
a benediction from Rome, there came thunder and 
lightning, and I was treated like the sheep who had 
roiled the wolf’s water. Tetzel went scot-free, and 
I must submit to be devoured.” 

It is said that at first Pope Leo X dismissed the 
affair as of no importance, as a “mere monk’s quar- 
rel,” and in referring to the ninety-five theses said: 
“A drunken German wrote them. When he is sober 
he will think differently.” 

Nevertheless, the sale of indulgences began to fall 
off. Tetzel was bitterly hostile, and counter theses 
were prepared in which the people were reminded 
of the infallibility of the Pope under whose direc- 
tion the indulgences were being sold. That doc- 
trine of infallibility has been in the Roman Church 
for many centuries, but it remained for our own 
time, in the Vatican Council of 1870, to give dog- 
matic definition to what Protestants to-day regard 
as one of the most preposterous and pernicious 
claims ever set up to bolster a tottering hierarchy. 

When Tetzel’s theses were received at Witten- 
berg, the students of the University showed their 
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sympathy for Luther, their favorite professor, by 
publicly burning them in the market place. This 
was done without the knowledge or consent of 
Luther, but he was nevertheless held entirely respon- 
sible for it. 

He continued about his work, but there were 
threatenings of condemnation for heresy, etc. 
About this time a young man by the name of 
Melanchthon, a precocious youth, who at twenty- 
one was an accomplished classical scholar and hu- 
manist of considerable repute, came to the Univer- 
sity at Wittenberg to become the first Greek pro- 
fessor. He immediately fell under the influence of 
the stalwart personality of Dr. Martin Luther. He 
became one of the greatest scholars of the century. 
He reformed the educational system of Germany, 
and, as a coadjutor of Luther, was a mighty factor 
in the rapid unfoldings of the truth which is to 
live forever. 

Although there were fourteen years difference in 
their ages, these two colleagues became the most 
affectionate friends. There could not be a greater 
contrast between two men. The one, “robust, fear- 
less warrior, man of action and leader of men,” the 
other “delicate, cautious, almost effeminate scholar, 
naturally a student and recluse.” Luther himself 
draws this apt comparison: 

“T was born to fight with mobs and devils, and 
so my books are very stormy and warlike. I must 
remove trees and stumps, cut away thorns and 
thickets, and fill up quagmires. I am the rough 
woodsman who must blaze the way and clear the 
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path. But Master Philip comes along gently and 
quietly; builds and plants, sows and waters, with 
joy, according to the gifts God has richly bestowed 
upon him.” 

It was only a question of time until this robust 
personality, who was thinking for himself and dar- 
ing to speak, would be called to an accounting. 
The Augustinians were the long time rivals of the 
Dominicans who sought to “induce the Pope to 
proceed with vigor against the audacious monk.” 
Luther replied to certain attacks which were made 
upon him, and later published a long-delayed and 
complete commentary on his theses, which he dedi- 
cated to the Pope. This historic document showed 
unmistakably that the conflict, which had commenced 
with an assault upon the indulgences, was now 
broadening into a discussion concerning the basis 
of papal authority. Luther at this time was a loyal 
subject of the Pope, but he developed the fact that 
he was strenuously opposed to any theory of papal 
authority which destroyed “all independence either 
of thought or action for the church as a whole.” 

At length formal proceedings were inaugurated 
by the papal court, and on August 7, 1518, Luther 
received an imperative summons to appear in Rome 
within sixty days to answer to the charge of heresy. 
The Pope became so impatient that he ordered the 
arrest of Luther and his trial without delay. But 
the Elector Frederick declined to carry out the 
wishes of his papal majesty, and the Pope granted 
the request of Frederick that the trial should take 
place in Germany ; and, out of consideration for this 
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noted ruler, whose favor the Pope desired to curry, 
the trial was set for Augsburg. 

But for the loyal friendship of Frederick, Luther 
would have been carried to Rome, and there is no 
doubt he would have been torn to pieces by the 
instruments of an infuriated hierarchy who were 
unwilling to tolerate any individual who had the 
courage to use his brains and the wisdom to phrase 
his conclusions and the daring to speak the truth, 
even in the hearing of the roar of wild beasts or in 
sight of fires of torture. 

In this Augsburg interview with the papal legate, 
Luther refused to recant, and declined to any longer 
subscribe to the doctrine pf papal absolutism. He 
returned to his home. A little later a demand was 
made from Rome that Frederick, as a loyal son of 
the church, should deliver the “refractory professor 
to the Roman authorities, or expel him from his 
dominion.” This, of course, the good Frederick 
promptly declined to do, and asked for a trial of 
Luther before his peers in scholarship and in the- 
ology. A papal messenger was then sent to Germany 
authorized to forcibly seize Luther, unless he could 
be cajoled into silence by the offer of a bishopric. 

But these bitter leaders were dealing with a 
scourge of God, and little realized that God would 
protect his brave defender from the malevolent 
schemes of Satan. But, notwithstanding either the 
threats or the emoluments, Luther would not promise 
to retract or to be silent. 

During the next two years Luther became indeed 
the most conspicuous figure in his nation, and be- 
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fore long was regarded as a reformer, if not, indeed, 
“a prophet of a new faith.” More and more he 
found himself departing from the superstitious and 
supernatural claims which the church was making 
for itself. He believed in biblical Catholicism, but 
not in traditional Catholicism. The sacramental sys- 
tem which included certain “supernatural means by 
which alone the church dispensed divine grace,” and 
which was believed to be absolutely essential to sal- 
vation, he questioned. That the validity of the 
sacraments and of the gospel depended entirely upon 
priestly ministrations he dared to deny. He de- 
clared that “every Christian is truly a priest in the 
sight of God and need depend on no one else for 
divine grace”; “and what was more,” he said, “the 
sacraments themselves are mere signs of the for- 
giving love of God in Christ.” 

This was a revolutionary position, but Luther 
dared to take it, and became the spokesman of an 
increasing number of influential scholars and church- 
men, who were dissatisfied with the claims of papal 
absolutism and with medizval superstitions and 
idolatries. : 

The new prophet was not any less preaching the 
doctrines of repentance, righteousness and holiness, 
but he went back to the sublime principle of the 
lowly Nazarene, which had been well-nigh sub- 
merged in the ceremonials and rituals of the church, 
in the pugnacious and bitter controversies concern- 
ing often nonessentials which had been tearing the 
delicate fabric of faith asunder; and in the bloody 
persecutions which had burned John Huss at the 
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stake hardly a hundred years before; and had made 
of the rack and thumbscrew ignoble tokens of faith 
and love. The sublime principle to which Luther 
went back was that service to others is the climax 
and crux of the gospel of Christ, and that the final 
test of our faith is not in penance, pilgrimages, and 
flagellation, but in sacrifice, self-denial, and surren- 
der, that our fellow men may have their burdens 
lightened, their tears wiped away, their problems 
solved, and their way to heaven smoothed. 

At length in May, 1520, there came the final break 
with Rome. A papal bull was issued condemning 
Luther’s writings, forbidding the reading of his 
books, suspending him from the ministry, and an- 
nouncing his definite excommunication if his re- 
cantation was not forthcoming within sixty days. 

When the papal bull reached Wittenberg it was 
publicly burned under the direction of Luther and 
Melanchthon. There was a great concourse of 
students and professors, and the canon law was 
burned with the papal bull, Luther explaining that 
the canon law was burned also because it taught, 
among other things, “the supremacy of the Pope, 
and his absolute authority over Bible, church, and 
Christian conscience.” On January 3, 1521, the final 
papal bull of excommunication was issued, and 
Luther was condemned “to all the spiritual and 
temporal penalties imposed upon heretics by the 
canons of the church.” 

The excommunication of Luther was to be fol- 
lowed by a summary procedure which would 
quickly eliminate this disturbing element, but the 
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good Elector and the new Emperor Charles the 
Fifth declared that it would be iniquitous for the 
monk to be condemned unheard, and so an im- 
perial diet was called for the city of Worms in Jan- 
uary, 1521, composed of the dignitaries of the 
empire. Under a safe imperial conduct Luther 
appeared at the time and place appointed. When 
his friends endeavored to dissuade him, he replied 
in memorable language, “I'll go to Worms though 
the devils be as many as the tiles on the house tops!” 
And to Worms he went, for he was eager and ready 
to defend his great cause. He usually traveled on 
foot, but in this journey he rode in state in a cov- 
ered wagon which was provided by the city magis- 
trates. 

When warned that he would be burned to ashes 
by the cardinals and bishops of Worms, it is said 
that he replied, “Even if they kindled a fire as high 
as heaven from Wittenberg to Worms I would 
appear in the name of the Lord in obedience to 
the imperial summons, and would walk into Behe- 
moth’s mouth between his teeth, and confess 
Christ!” After a journey of fourteen days he 
arrived in Worms on April 16. His coming was 
announced by a trumpeter, and although it was the 
hour of the midday meal the whole town poured 
out to see him. It was a memorable welcome to be 
given to a dangerous heretic, to be sure, and as he 
stepped from his wagon in response to words of 
greeting, he replied, “God will be with me!” 

The next day he appeared before a most dis- 
tinguished. company composed of the Emperor 
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Charles and high ecclesiastics, princes, and noble- 
men, and ambassadors of foreign powers. What 
is the meaning of this notable and dramatic scene? 
Here in the midst of this assembly of the great 
men of a nation stands a humble man of peasant 
birth, whose father was a coal miner, and who in 
his youth knew all of the privations and exactions 
of poverty, and helped himself through his college 
course by singing for alms in the streets. How 
does it come that one man of such lowly origin has 
awakened the interest of a whole continent, and is 
now the most conspicuous figure in the whole Chris- 
tian world, and has made'such a bold stand for his 
convictions that even popes tremble and prelates 
fear? Does it not look as if he was representing the 
‘God of truth and fighting humanity’s battles? Let 
us see! 

He was not standing alone, for God had raised 
up kings, courtiers, scholars, wise men, and influen- 
‘tial counselors to stand by, like stately ships, and 
see that this despised monk should have fair play. 
Ah, this fearless man is fighting the battles of the 
centuries! A path stained with blood and cruel with 
thorns reached up to this supreme moment. Inqui- 
sitions, murderous and demoniacal, had sought to 
smother truth in martyr flames, and once more a 
brave Elijah stood in the midst of the prophets of 
Baal, and cried out to all the world: “If the Lord 
be God, follow him! If Baal, then follow him!” 

The papal representatives peremptorily demanded 
the recantation of Luther, and he asked a day to 
further consider. When he again appeared before 
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the diet, in strong, clear tones he declared he could 
not retract his position unless his critics could prove 
from the Holy Scriptures that he was wrong in 
condemning the crimes of the church. When pressed 
again for a retraction of his writings and a with- 
drawal from his position of hostility, this bold 
gladiator for the truth, stretching himself up to the 
full measure of his stature, and with both hands 
extended toward heaven, answered in words that 
come ringing down the years: “Here I stand; I 
cannot do otherwise; God help me. Amen!” 

‘An edict of condemnation was now issued against 
Luther. To the end of his life he remained an 
outlaw. He was to be seized wherever found. All 
of his books were to be burned and their reading 
or selling was interdicted. To support or follow 
him was to make oneself a defiant traitor; and thus 
was the mischievous monk to be entirely obliterated 
and remanded to obscurity. 

But God and one have constituted a majority. 
It was so on Mount Carmel; it was true in Pharaoh’s 
prison when Potiphar’s faithful servant was incar- 
cerated on a false charge; it was true when a 
Judzean prince was stricken with blindness near 
Damascus; it was true when an obscure country 
gentleman won the Battle of Dunbar; it was true 
when a pioneer backwoodsman’s broadax was ex- 
changed for an emancipator’s flowing pen ; and when 
a man’s body went to execution and his soul went 
marching on; and it was true that day in that pic- 
turesque little capital on the banks of the Rhine. 
The utter annihilation of an ecclesiastical nuisance 
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was ordered that day, and the peasant’s son was 
to sink into disgraceful oblivion. But was this 
prophecy fulfilled? 

When it is your good fortune to come to this 
now historic spot in the city of Worms made most 
memorable because of the events which had to do 
with the supposed utter elimination of this recal- 
citrant priest, you will find there one of the most 
elaborate and remarkable monuments of the world. 
There are a full score of figures in this group of 
heroic statues. In the midst, and towering in colos- 
sal proportions, is the statue of this same monk of 
peasant birth, and seated about him are his devoted 
precursors of the Reformation: Huss, Savonarola, 
Wycliffe, and Peter Waldo, and, in standing posi- 
tions at the corners, the figures of those who were 
his illustrious friends and contemporaries, among 
whom, of course, are Frederick the Wise and oo 
Melanchthon. 

Having been assured of a safe conduct for twenty 
days, he departed for home. By a prearrangement 
with his faithful friend the Elector Frederick, 
Luther allowed himself to be kidnapped; and for 
months Frederick secreted him in the Wartburg 
Castle at Eisenach, and even his friends did not 
know of his whereabouts. Here in this imposing 
old castle, rich in historical memories and legendary 
tales of four hundred years, Luther was not idle. 
He crowded his seclusion with prodigious writing, 
but, best of all, the opportunity was afforded him 
of beginning his translation of the Bible into the 
German language. He completed the New Testa- 
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ment in four months. You would think the old 
devil would change his tactics. A prison is not a 
good place to send a servant of God. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress came out of Bedford Jail; Paul’s Epistles 
came from a dungeon on Capitoline Hill; Prison 
reform was started in a galley-ship; Joseph and 
Daniel went straight to premierships from prison 
cells; and Martin Luther was more effective in 
hiding in Wartburg Castle than he could have been 
in his pulpit at Wittenberg. (See Chapter ITI.) 

At the end of a year, fanatical influences having 
commenced to develop, Luther suddenly appeared 
in Wittenberg. At one time it is said he addressed 
twenty-five thousand persons. The disturbances 
were quelled, and gradually a church organization 
grew up about this prophet and preacher of a new 
faith, which incorporated many of his ideals, and 
eliminated many of the abuses and unscriptural 
customs which had through the years fastened them- 
selves to the mother church. With the cooperation 
of Melanchthon he brought out a revised edition of 
the New Testament, and worked indefatigably on 
the Old Testament translation. 

By this time the Great Reformation was well 
under way. Luther cautiously modified the forms 
of worship. His introduction of choral hymns was 
a forward step of far-reaching effect. The Reforma- 
tion set all Germany to singing. In 1527 Luther’s 
own famous lyric appeared, “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God,” properly called “the Battle Hymn of the 
Reformation,” and became the greatest song of the 
land. 
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It was inevitable that there should be revulsions 
and revolutions when such radical changes were 
being made in the religious beliefs and customs of 
the ages, but, notwithstanding the peasants’ insur- 
rection and false charges of complicity with anarchy, 
the cause of God moved steadily forward under the 
masterful generalship of this outlaw doctor, Martin 
Luther. 

In harmony with the faith for which he contended, 
Luther was married in 1525 to a lady of noble 
family, who had been a nun, but for years had been 
an adherent of the reformed religion. This happy 
home was blessed with the coming of six joyous 
children. 

In 1530 the Augsburg Confession was drafted 
by Melanchthon from articles prepared by Luther; 
and Protestantism possessed its first official state- 
ment of its faith. Four years later Luther completed 
the translation of the Bible, and what John Wycliffe 
did for England Martin Luther accomplished for 
the great Germanic peoples. It was a colossal task 
worthy of a colossal man. Protestantism spread 
rapidly, and northern Germany became a stronghold 
of the new church. 

Luther was only forty-six years of age when the 
herculean labors of his heroic life culminated in 
the Augsburg Confession and in the official launch- 
ing of Protestantism in the world. It seems super- 
human that one humble man should have been able 
to take the world by the shoulders and turn it 
squarely around in so brief a lifetime. To be sure, 
he lived sixteen years longer, but he was beset with 
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ill health and increasing physical infirmities. He 
retained his warrior spirit without the warrior’s 
physical equipment. His naturally vigorous consti- 
tution had been undermined by prodigious over- 
exertions, and he suffered almost continuously from 
rheumatism and severe headaches. When asked if 
it were not inconsistent with his faith to use reme- 
dies when he was ill, he answered: “Do you eat 
when you are hungry? If you do, you may also 
use medicine, which is God’s creature as truly as 
food and drink and whatever else we need for 
sustaining life.” 

The last year of his life was crowded with ac- 
tivities with his pen. Once he wrote to Melanch- 
thon, “Now I am well enough, but how long I 
shall remain so I don’t know, for old age is not 
to be trusted!” 

His end came unexpectedly when some business 
affairs had taken him to Eisleben, where he was 
born sixty-two years before and where he was bap- 
tized. He was awakened very early in the morning 
with a severe attack probably of apoplexy from which 
he did not recover. His dear friend Doctor Jonas 
said to him, “Reverend Father, do you stand firm 
by Christ and the doctrine you have preached?” The 
great hero, who had always “stood firm,” whether 
in his classroom or pulpit or in the midst of eccle- 
siastical wild beasts, was unflinchingly standing firm 
in his faith now, and faintly answered “Yes!’’ and, 
long before sunrise, his spirit went up to God. 

In 1912 William C. D.‘Whetham, a noted English 
scientist, a Fellow of the Royal Society of England, 
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issued a book entitled Science and the Human Mind. 
In it there is a critical and elaborate contrast between 
what the author calls the Northern and Southern 
mind in Europe. He says: “If we contrast this 
attitude of mind [of Northern Europe] with that 
prevalent among the peoples of the south of Europe, 
and with that of the early inhabitants of Assyria 
and Egypt, we are at once struck with a complete 
difference of outlook.” “The Northern mind is not 
a thing apart from nature, but readily acknowledges 
his kinships, bestowing spirits and souls of like kind 
to his own on the animate and inanimate objects by 
which he is surrounded. . .. The Southerner in his 
pagan moods reverses the process, and to express 
his religious convictions adds bestial countenances 
to the human form in order to obtain his inhuman 
gods.” 

Proceeding the author says: “It is the symbolic 
of the two opposite types of mind, that Saint Peter, 
the Jew and upholder of the Law, with his very 
concrete keys of the Babylonian heaven and hell, 
should rule in Rome, the religious gathering place 
of the Southern race, while Saint Paul, with his 
Hellenic affinities and mystical outlook, should hold 
sway in the cathedral church of the Northern me- 
tropolis.” “The light by which science ultimately 
advanced on its way has always come from the 
~ North.” 

‘The writer then mentions the names of some of 
the pioneers in advanced thinking who came from 
the North, among whom are Erigena, Occam, Mar- 
tin Luther, and Sir Isaac Newton. 
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Dr. L. E. Dodd, who reviews this admirable 
book in the Methodist Review, November, 1916, 
aptly says: “Therefore, history has shown that 
science owes little to the spirit of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. ... Had the spirit of the ultramontane 
Roman Church completely dominated the whole of 
Europe, we should not now, as Professor Whetham’s 
argument adequately shows, be enjoying the bene- 
fits of telegraphy, telephony, wireless telegraphy, 
electric lights, trolleys, interurbans, steam railways, 
phonographs, modern surgery and treatment of 
disease, modern agriculture, etc.” 

If anybody asks us why we are Protestants, we 
may answer in one word—Martin Luther—a name 
very offensive to Romanists throughout the world: 

We are Protestants because we elevate the Bible 
above ecclesiastical traditions. 

Because we believe there is no scriptural founda- 
tion for the Auricular Confession; that we have a 
High Priest in Jesus our Lord, to whom we can 
come directly without the intervention of an earthly 
priest or prelate. 

Because, while we. will yield to none in our love 
and veneration for the beautiful mother of our Lord, 
yet we do not believe that a single Scripture justi- 
fies our worship and approach to Jesus our Saviour 
through the mediations of the virgin mother; nor do 
we believe it is justifiable to claim that the blessed 
virgin was more immaculate than is any holy woman 
when the honor of motherhood is bestowed upon 
her. 


Because we are strongly opposed to the principle 
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of monasticism, and believe that the cause of Christ 
is infinitely more advanced by holy men and women 
being abroad in the world in the natural ministries 
of human service than if they are hiding them- 
selves for life behind high walls in useless exclusion. 
According to the “Sermon on the Mount,” we should 
not light a candle and put it under a bushel. We 
believe with Balzac that the cloister is “slow suicide.” 

Because we believe that celibacy is unnatural and 
unnecessary, and leads to dangers and abuses which 
can be read in the wretched and shameful records 
of the Philippine Islands and South America and 
elsewhere. Celibacy raises a universal suspicion 
against a large company of holy and consistent men, 
and Protestantism believes it is not just or wise 
to place its clergy under such an unnecessary em- 
barrassment. There is not the slightest justification 
for a celibate ministry on the ground of increased 
efficiency. Mr. H. G. Wells in his Outline says 
that Gregory VII first imposed celibacy on all of 
the priests in order to make them “more completely 
the instruments of the church.” 

Because we regard the doctrine of purgatory as 
contrary to the Holy Scriptures and repugnant to 
human reason, especially when carried to its logical 
conclusion that the prayers of the living can shorten 
the sufferings of the souls that are detained in a 
place of torment. And more especially is this inven- 
tion of cupidity absolutely revolting to us when 
' masses for the dead are refused unless a sufficient 
money consideration is forthcoming. One of the 
most pathetic incidents I ever heard was related 
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to me by a Methodist preacher, who is a graduate 
of Northwestern University, and has been honored 
among us for a generation for his successful labors 
for the Master. In his boyhood, his mother, who 
was a faithful Roman Catholic, died, and the little 
boy, accepting his mother’s faith, went to the priest 
to arrange for masses to get his precious mother 
released from the pains of purgatory. He was 
asked whether he wished a high mass or a low mass, 
and he inquired which mass would the more quickly 
end the sufferings of his mother. He was told that 
the high mass was more efficacious; and the boy 
answered: “Oh, father, let us have the high mass 
quickly. My mother was dear and good to me and 
I want her out of her sufferings right away.” The 
priest told him that the mass could not be celebrated 
unless money was paid in advance. The astonished 
child said he didn’t have any money. He was told 
to get it of his father, but the father was not a 
Catholic. He was then told to find some friends, 
but the boy said that his friends were all poor and 
could not help. Then the boy pleaded with the 
priest to have the mass for his dear mother’s soul, 
and he would pay the money later; and expressed 
the wonder that money was necessary to bring 
relief to his mother, who had always sacrificed for 
others. But the priest was unyielding, and the poor 
boy went away in an agony of distress. It was 
not long until this rebellious little man began to 
think for himself, and his childhood reasoning 
brought him to the conclusion that if God were good, 
he would not permit that lovely little mother to 
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suffer because a stubborn priest would not Say a 
mass for want of a few dollars in pay. The lad 
was not yet in his teens, but he had commenced to 
think, and never again entered a Roman Catholic 
church. 

The New York Christian Advocate of April 5, 
1917, contains the following: 

“One does not have to go to Austria or Italy, 
Ecuador or Guatemala for evidence that Rome is 
unchanged. This is the twentieth century and 
America, yet there are ‘Purgatorical Societies’ in 
this very country which advertise that a fee of $10 
will guarantee that ‘5,508 masses will be offered 
each year perpetually for the members.’ The adver- 
tisement for increased membership is backed up by 
such appeals as this: 

“We cannot say that because our friends or 
relatives have been dead a long time they do not 
need our assistance. Nothing definite is known as 
to the longer or shorter duration of purgatorial 
pains. We do know this, that they are proportioned 
to the purity of heart wherewith the deceased ap- 
pears before the judgment seat of God—propor- 
tioned to the amount of penance done while on 
earth; proportioned to the help given after death 
by those still left behind. But when we reflect that 
on the other side of the grave justice, not mercy, 
holds the balance, when we recall Saint Peter’s 
thrilling question: “If the just shall hardly be 
saved, how shall it be with sinners?” and when we 
consider that even the Saints, after long and severe 
penances for slight faults, trembled before and feared 
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the severity of God’s judgments, we may justly 
conclude that the pains of purgatory are of longer 
duration than is sometimes imagined. Therefore, 
we should hasten generously to the help of the poor 
souls and continue our prayers for them until death 
bids us depart hence.’ 

“The publication which we quote has the im- 
primatur of the Bishop of the diocese. . . . 

“Priests, bishops and cardinals in America, and 
the prisoner of the Vatican, who arrogates to him- 
self the title of Vicar of Christ, continue to trade 
upon the fears and superstitions which they have 
implanted in the minds of their followers from 
earliest childhood. 

“No minister need go back four hundred years 
to understand the Lutheran Reformation. Six- 
teenth-century Rome is at his own door.” 

We are Protestants also because we are opposed 
to the temporal power of the church. We believe 
that the Kingdom of Christ is a spiritual kingdom, 
and that the sublime province and commission of 
the church is to look after the moral and religious 
welfare of the world. The history of the Roman 
Church, in its ambitions for temporal power, is full 
of disappointments and antagonisms, of tragedy and 
bloodshed. The advancing years have declined to 
recognize the right of any head of the church to 
dictate the governmental policies of the nations. The 
Pope is now in self-imposed imprisonment in the 
Vatican because the government of Italy will not 
recognize the Holy See as a temporal power. France 
has thrown off the yoke of the hierarchy, and the 
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story of the Juarez rebellion and the confiscation of 
the church’s property in Mexico, and the reform 
led by José Rizal in the Philippines are sufficiently 
recent to indicate that there are breakers ahead of 
any nation in which there is an effort to unite church 
and state, especially if that church should happen 
to be the Roman Church. There is every evidence 
that Romanism is seeking to establish itself as a 
political power in America, but a free people will 
never submit to the galling yokes which ecclesias- 
ticism would place upon the nation, and history 
would certainly repeat itself in a revolution which 
would once again result in the humiliation of the 
church. Such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan 
are an inevitable reaction to the aggressive political 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church. In seeking to 
reestablish itself as a temporal power the Roman 
Church will have to seek greener pastures and more 
bigoted and gullible victims than it will find in the 
United States of America. The church and the 
state are two great institutions which may be so 
independent and yet so mutually related that each 
can fill its own place in harmony with the highest 
ideals of the other, and without any friction or 
collision. The American people will never stand 
for any ecclesiastical meddling which will interfere 
with each individual citizen’s right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
And if ecclesiastics are wise, they will take notice 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

If the Methodist Church, which is among the 
largest of the evangelical churches, should sud- 
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denly become obsessed with a desire to run the pub- 
lic schools, and put nobody but Methodists in the 
schools as superintendents, principals, and teachers ; 
if the Methodist Church would say that nobody 
but Methodists shall be elected to the City Council, 
or appointed on the police force, or sent to the 
State Legislature, or to the national Congress, im- 
mediately there would be raised a great hue and 
cry against ecclesiastical despotism and autocracy. 
And it would be a justifiable objection, and the 
people would be further warranted in resenting this 
infraction of their rights even to legislation or 
revolution. If any church is thus looking with 
envious and avaricious gaze, it would better change 
its policies, for the American temper is such that 
it will not long tolerate any attempt at any re- 
crudescence of medizvalism in this land, whose vir- 
gin soil was first trod by holy men and women who 
came to these shores and dedicated these sacred 
acres to freedom of speech, freedom of thought, 
freedom of conscience, and freedom of worship. 

And, finally we are Protestants because we believe 
that the Holy Bible is a safe book to be placed in the 
hands of the masses of the people and in a language 
which all may read and understand. We believe 
that the Bible should be carefully taught in all of 
the churches, and that, as the sheet anchor of our 
liberties, it should be studied as literature and read 
for moral instruction in our public schools (see 
Chapter XT). 

The Roman Church has the unenviable distinction 
of having succeeded in eliminating the Bible from 
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some of the public schools of America; and now 
with smug hypocrisy denounces them as “godless 
schools,” and seeks a division of the school funds 
that Catholic children may be trained in parochial 
schools. Beware of this awkward Italian hand! 
The Protestant Christians believe that the people 
should have the Bible, and so in their work in the 
Philippine Islands they have used many expedients 
to interest the people in the Bible. An entertain- 
ment with interesting and instructive moving-pic- 
tures was provided, and the admission was a por- 
tion of the New Testament—perhaps the Gospel of 
John. That is to say, each person at the door was 
expected for a very small amount to purchase this 
copy of the Scriptures in order to be admitted. 
There was a great audience, and many hundred 
Scripture portions were distributed in this novel 
manner. The Romanist authorities were very much 
perturbed and incensed, and in retaliation they too 
announced a moving-picture entertainment, and all 
who were admitted were required to present at the 
door the Scripture portions which the Protestant 
missionary had distributed. In this way the priests 
succeeded in collecting many copies of the Scrip- 
tures, which they took, and later with a loud demon- 
stration burned in a great bonfire. This within the 
last few years in possessions which belong to the 
United States; and, so far as has been learned, 
there were no words from the dignitaries of the 
church denouncing this shameless proceeding, or 
refusing to share in the responsibility of this act of 
medizval vandalism and bigotry, which recalls the 
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days when the precursors of these same persecutors 
imagined they were doing the will of God when 
they not only burned the writings but the writers 
of those who dared to think for themselves. It 
is reported that only a few months ago there was 
the burning of Bibles in the city of Rome, by 
fanatical priests. 

Is it not one of the tragical paradoxes of the 
progress of truth, that the principles which the 
world most needs, and for which humanity is wait- 
ing, must fight their way through fire and water 
and war and a stupid and stubborn and superstitious 
opposition? We are Protestants because we believe 
that you can do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth; that truth beareth away the victory; that 
Jesus Christ is the truth; and that the Bible is truth 
because it is the Word of God; and that no man 
or set of men have a corner on truth, but that truth, 
like the air and the water, belongs to all. The 
Eternal Masculine is the custodian of the truth. 





CHAPTER XV. 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP 





So er th ee 1 


I have friends in the North and friends in the East 
And friends in the South and West; 

And I call them all to my thought’s glad feast, 
For I love each one the best. 


And this I know full well, that though 
In many a heart I share, 

To the very last I would hold them fast, 
For I haven’t a friend to spare. 


When the stars of night shine out I love 
To drift in a dreamlike spell 

And to fancy their lamps hang just above 
The hearts I know so well. 


And never a sky but ’neath it I 
May think of a loved one there, 
For each glad star points where they are, 
But I haven’t a friend to spare. 
—Charles F. Adams. 


CHAPTER XV 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP 


SOME years ago an old gentleman acquaintance 
and parishioner of mine on the Northwest Pacific 
Coast said to me that he was about to make an 
extended trip to the eastern parts of Canada and 
of the United States. Having seen beautiful To- 
ronto with its magnificent churches, and Massey Hall, 
and happy homes, I felicitated him upon the pleasure 
in store for him. “Yes,” he replied, “Toronto is 
a fine city, but I am going there to see a friend of 
mine whom I have not met for thirty years.” Then 
he spoke of Boston and of New York; and I told 
him of Copley Square, and of a trip to old Plymouth 
Town; and of the wilderness of attractions in the 
great metropolis; but, he said, “I fear I shall be 
overwhelmed with the storied magnificence of the 

great cities and the artistic collections in the mu- 
seums, but I am going to New York and Boston 
to visit some friends of my young manhood whom 
I have not seen for over forty years.” When he 
mentioned Washington City I went into ecstasies 
over the new Congressional Library and of the 
National Museum, and of a ride down the Potomac 
to sacred and picturesque Mount Vernon, but I was 
amazed beyond measure when he answered that he 
hoped to have time to see some of the sights of 
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the nation’s capital which he had not visited for 
over fifty years; but, he said, “Living in the suburbs 
of the city is a man with whom I was associated in 
Missouri before I crossed the plains to Oregon, and 
I want most of all to see this life-long friend 
whose hand I have not grasped for nearly half a 
century.” 

‘The most valued possessions in the world to this 
good, old Christian gentleman were not his fertile 
farms, and his city home, and his bank directorship, 
and the prosperities of his successful business career, 
but what he most highly regarded in his advancing 
years were the attachments of his lifetime friend- 
ships; a qualification which belongs to the Eternal 
Masculine. 

A “friend” is “one who is attached to another by 
feelings of personal regard and preference; one 
who entertains for another sentiments which lead 
him to seek his company and to study to promote 
his welfare.” “Friendship” is “a mutual liking 
and regard between persons, irrespective of sex; a 
mutual interest based on intimate acquaintance and 
esteem; a feeling that moves persons to seek each 
other’s society and to promote each other’s welfare.” 
So says the Century Dictionary. 

Friendship springs spontaneously from mutual 
affinities which acquaintance reveals. We may have 
numberless acquaintances, but acquaintance only 
deepens and heightens into desirable and exquisite 
friendship as each may find in the other genuine 
and enduring responsiveness. True friendship usu- 
ally develops out of trials and testings. “A friend 
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in need is a friend indeed.” Those who are patient 
with us when our idiosyncrasies make us less attrac- 
tive, and follow us when adversity and sorrow nearly 
submerge, and remain faithful to us when distance 
separates for a season; who generously aid and en- 
courage us when we fear and falter, and furnish us 
a strong arm on which to lean when the founda- 
tions beneath us are shaking and slipping; who 
believe in us and trust us when others are suspicious, 
who quickly forgive and constantly regard us; who 
stand by us in every trial and emergency, and who 
unselfishly share with us in the hour of our ex- 
tremity—such people are our friends; and earth 
affords no treasures equal to such friendships. The 
Eternal Masculine highly honors true friendship. 

The basis of friendship is in our heart and life. 
He who would have friends must show himself 
worthy. If we would have friends we must be 
friendly. No supremely selfish person can ever 
make true and lasting friendships, for friendship 
anticipates a mutual determination to promote each 
other’s welfare. If a man is utterly friendless, it 
is his own fault, because an attractive spirit and 
character will draw persons to us as the magnet 
the pieces of steel. Those who cultivate in them- 
selves generosity and consideration for others will 
soon find that kindred souls are waiting for just 
such ennobling overtures of kindliness and will 
quickly respond in similar ministries. 

Many persons, for the sake of a dollar or a little 
evanescent fame, neglect and sacrifice their friend- 
ships, and they soon find that they are utterly friend- 
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less. The individual who is coldly and calculatingly 
selfish and uses his friendships to promote his per- 
sonal aggrandizement will before long be deservedly 
friendless. Friendship is based upon a mutual inter- 
est. It always takes two people to make a true and 
lasting friendship. Personal regard is so sensitive 
that it does not continue to extend its tendrils of 
affection and esteem unless there is a genuine and 
prompt response. 

Selfishness is most unlovely. Our relatives are 
compelled to endure our selfishness because of the 
ties of kindred, but our acquaintances soon give us 
a wide berth and both sides of the street when we 
seek to exploit them for our own personal ends. A 
supremely self-centered and egotistical person will 
never make sacred friendships, because friends must 
give as generously to each other as they expect to 
receive. The Wise Man says, “A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.” That may be 
a faulty rendering of the original, but the germinal 
truth is there—that mutual overtures must be made 
if friendship would be discovered. Alexander the 
Great used to address his soldiers as “my fellow 
footmen.” There are many modest and gentle ini- 
tiatives which true character in its quest for friend- 
ship can always dare to take. We must often go on 
explorations for our friends. True friendship is 
often the golden fleece which rewards the search 
of the romantic adventurer. 

A person without friends is in the sad isolation of 
the “Ancient Mariner”—“‘Water, water everywhere, 
and not a drop to drink”; while a person with 
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a few trusted friends, of whom he is increasingly 
worthy, multiplies the joys of life by so much as 
his holy friendships increase. 


“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 


Friendship includes trusting confidence and com- 
radeship. A. little boy’s definition of a friend is: 
“Oh, he’s a feller that knows all about you and likes 
you just the same!” ‘True friendship does not 
require perfection, only sincerity. “It bears a 
friend’s infirmities.” We easily forgive and endure 
the faults in our friends because we have similar 
faults which we hope shall be forgiven, but the 
ties of friendship cannot endure insincerity and 
inconstancy. A true friend never disparages us 
behind our backs, and never criticizes and discounts 
us; but he will emphasize our good qualities and 
stand faithfully by us when even slander and scandal 
may have flashed their poisonous fangs. 

Nor is that person our true friend who remains 
quiet when a prompt word from him might have 
proved our just and complete and deserved vindi- 
cation. True friendship is most malleable and yield- 
ing and will endure much strain before it comes to 
the point of breaking. 

A true friend is a “comrade” who walks by our 
side and keeps step with us, and goes with us into 
every battle, and rests with us in the bivouac, and 
helps us when we are wounded, and encourages us 
when we falter. I like the way the old soldiers 
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talk about their “comrades.” As your “comrade,” 
your friend will cheer you with indulgent praise, 
and with delicious flatteries which you know are 
not true, but his pardonable inveracities inspire you 
to a more loving fidelity to him and a better service 
to God and humanity. 

A man or woman never grows so old as not to 
need and feel the thrilling emotions of the kindly 
compliments of his friends. All the flowers have 
plenty of honey, so should all friendships. Even 
the drooping heads of old age will lift up, and eyes 
will beam with youthful brightness under the 
thoughtful ministry of kindly commendation. I 
suppose it was this exquisite quality of friend- 
ship to which the rustic woman referred when she 
was asked by the court if her husband was good 
to her, and she pathetically replied, “Oh, yes, he 
was very good to me; he was more like a friend 
than a husband!’ With this contrast the words of 
a sweet woman who recently said to her husband, 
“My dear, if you go to heaven before I do, no one 
need feel sorry for me when it comes my time to 
go.” That is the apotheosis of love and wifely 
devotion. 

On the night of May second, 1863, Stonewall 
Jackson, the brave Confederate general, after mak- 
ing a destructive attack on the right wing of Gen- 
eral Joe Hooker’s army, as he was groping his way 
back to his own lines through the gathering dark- 
ness, was seriously wounded by a volley from his 
own soldiers. He died soon after of pneumonia, 
which followed the amputation of his arm, made 
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necessary by the wound. So no wounds are so cruel, 
and lasting, and careless as those which we receive 
in the house of our friends. 

So necessary is friendship to increasing happi- 
ness that a man is wise if he heeds the advice of the 
great painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he said: 
“Tf a man does not make new acquaintances as he 
advances through life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man, sir, should keep his friendship 
in constant repair.” 


“Make new friends, but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold; 

’ New-made friendships, like new wine. 
Age will mellow and refine, 
Friendships that have stood the test— 
Time and change—are surely best; 
Brow may wrinkle, hair grow gray, 
Friendship never knows decay. 
For ’mid old friends, tried and true, 
Once more we our youth renew, 
But old friends, alas! may die, 
New friends must their place supply, 
Cherish friendship in your breast, 
New is good, but old is best; 
Make new friends, but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold.” 

(Author Unknown.) 


There is something extraordinarily ennobling 
about the fidelity of friendship. In fidelity are the 
real phenomena of friendship. After the interment 
of the remains of the Great Napoleon at Saint 
Helena, his household all sadly embarked for France, 
except Sergeant Hubert, whose deathless devotion 
led him to stay behind; and for nineteen long, lonely 
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years he heroically guarded the solitary grave. And 
when, at length, the sacred remains were removed 
and carried to Europe, this faithful servant and 
friend followed them to Paris. And it was another 
true friend, in the person of the brave and constant 
Bertrand, who as the dust of the mighty Corsican 
entered the portal of the Hotel des Invalides, un- 
sheathed his sword, and cried, “The Emperor!” 
and the vast concourse of people arose and stood 
with uncovered heads and with sobbing hearts (see 
Chapter VI). 

Fidelity to our old friends makes it possible to 
make many new friends. He who forgets his old 
friends will not make worthy new friendships. But 
if we would have any old friends we must not for- 
get them for the new. There was a deal of philos- 
ophy in the conversation between two witty Irish- 
men: 

“T tell you, Pat, it’s the ould frinds that are the 
best, and I can prove it.” 

“How will ye do that, Mike?” 

“Where—I ask ye as man to man—where will ye 
find a new frind that has stood by ye as long as 
the ould ones?” 

Yes, fidelity is the wondrous miracle of friend- 
ship. 


“For he that wrongs his friend 

Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 

A silent court of justice in his breast, 

Himself the judge and jury, and himself 

The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned.” 
(Tennyson. ) 
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In Aesop’s classic fables is the familiar story of 
two companions who were traveling through a wood 
when a bear rushed out unexpectedly upon them. 
One of the men being in front seized the limb of a 
tree and was soon hidden among the branches. The 
other, forsaken, threw himself upon the ground with 
his face in the dust, and feigned death. The bear 
came along and put his muzzle close to the ear of 
the prostrate man and sniffed, and supposing he was 
lifeless, growled and soon ambled away. When the 
man came down from his safe perch in the tree, 
he laughingly asked, “What was it that Master Bruin 
whispered to you?” and the man who had narrowly 
escaped with his life promptly replied: “The bear 
told me never to trust a friend who deserts you in 
a pinch!” So the friendship that does not desert in 
any danger or emergency is the friendship which 
comes down from heaven—a gift of God to man- 
kind—“a masterpiece of nature,” which awakens all 
the soul’s divinities. 

The historian Abbott describes a most thrilling 
scene which occurred at a meeting in 1808 of the 
kings and emperors of Europe in Erfurt, Prussia. 
The town was gorgeously illuminated and famous 
actors were entertaining the assembled monarchs. 
Emperor Alexander of Russia was seated beside the 
Great Napoleon. When a brilliant actor on the stage 
had spoken the line: “The friendship of a great 
man is a gift from the gods!” Alexander arose and 
taking the hand of Napoleon, and gracefully bow- 
ing, he said, “I experience the truth of that senti- 
ment to-day!” It is said that the princes and nobles 
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arose simultaneously and the walls of the theater 
shook with tumultuous applause. 

It was the true fidelity of friendship that Solomon 
may have had in mind when he said, “There is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” Just 
as the warmth of the human hand will bring out the 
hidden, exquisite glories of the delicate opal until it 
will gleam and shine with rainbow beauty, so the 
sympathetic love and confidence of a faithful friend 
are needed to reveal the concealed splendors of the 
human heart. 

So marvelous is the alchemy of true friendship 
in its power to transform and transfigure that often 
the best way to conquer an enemy is to make of him 
a friend. Nor must friendship be imposed upon. 
When the Roman Atticus was asked how he man- 
aged to keep so many friends up to the end of his 
life, he simply replied, “I never expected anything 
from them!” True friendship finds it “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Faithfulness to old friendships prepares us to 
make new friendships which will some day be old. 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And days o’ auld lang syne? 


“And here’s a hand, my trusty friend, 
And gie a hand of thine; 


“And we'll take a cup o’ kindness yet 
’ For auld lang syne.” 


\ 
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True friendship may make us, as it did Saul and 
Jonathan, lovely and pleasant in our lives, and in 
our death we are not divided. Such attachments 
are indeed the richest treasures earth can yield and 
the enduring possessions of the skies. 


“Fast as the rolling seasons bring 
The hour of fate to those we love. 
Each pearl that leaves the broken string 
Is set in Friendship’s crown above. 


“As narrower grows the earthly chain, 
The circle widens in the sky; 
These are the treasures that remain, 
But those are stars that beam on high.” 
(O. W. Holmes.) 


When exquisite Elizabeth Barrett Browning was 
asked by Charles Kingsley what made her life so 
beautiful, that he might gain the secret and make 
his own life more attractive, she answered, “I had 
a friend!” 


“On a weary slope of Apennine 

At sober dusk of day’s decline 

A withered woman tanned and bent 
Bearing her bundled brushwood went— 
To gain her little home that shone 
Like a dreary lantern on the hill. 


“Then came the maid in her glowing dress, 
The wild eyed witch of the wilderness— 


“There climbed the laborers from their toil 
Brown as their own Italian soil— 


“Here astride of his braying beast _ 
A brown monk came, and then a priest— 
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“For the sky was full of vesper showers 
Shook from the many convent towers.” 


They all passed her heedlessly by. 


“Steeper and rougher grew the road, 
Harder and heavier grew the load.” 


She sadly sighed, if she could only reach “yon 
wayside shrine she would see what patient prayer 
would do,” for no one would help her. She said she 
would be bold to ask the next one who overtook her 
to help her—and so she did: 


“And so he straightway took her load, 
Toiling beside her up the road.” 


Reaching the shrine, she thanked her friend and 
“begged him to lay her bundled sticks. close at the 
feet of the Crucifix.” She prayed “and kissed the 
sculptured Saviour’s feet.” 


“And then and there she told her grief.” 


Then memory recalled to her how when in her 
youth 


“She culled the loveliest blooms to shine 
About the feet of this same shrine.” 


Now she had nothing to bring but the “barren 
brushwood” and “she wept a little at the thought.” 
Then, she arose to take her load again 


“But lo! the bundle of dead-wood 
Had burst to blossom.” 
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Then spake her traveler-friend : 


“Dear soul, 
Thy perfect faith hath made thee whole, 
IT am the Burthen Bearer—I 
Will never pass the o’erladen by! ... 
Thy toil is done!” 


“He took her hand, 
And led her through a Maytime land, — 
Where round her pathway seemed to wave 
Each votive flower she ever gave 
To make her favorite altar bright... . 
They bloom as witnesses arrayed 
Of one on earth who toiled and prayed.’* 

(T. B. Read.) 


Not only does heaven but earth, also, writes at 
the head of the list of those who are friends of God, 
the names of those who love their fellow men; for 
love includes unfailing ministries, and holy ex- 
amples, and a humble life of truth, and sincerity, 
and self-sacrifice. 

As often as you visit the flourishing southern 
metropolis of Louisiana, it is, no doubt, your pleasure 
to go around to the humble monument which repre- 
sents in the granite a plain little woman sitting in a 
small, old fashioned rocking-chair. The story 
which gathers about this picturesque memorial is 
sublimely beautiful. Margaret was an orphan left 
in the care of some Welsh people who were very 
kind but very poor. Later in life when her husband 
died, having no children, her lonely heart went out 
to all childhood, and, pushing a wheelbarrow, she 


1From “Brushwood.’’ Used by permission of the publishers, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 
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went about soliciting supplies for an orphan asylum. 
Later she established a dairy, and then a bakery, 
the proceeds of her successful endeavors all being 
devoted to the needs of the orphans. She was phe- 
nomenally successful, and to-day, in New Orleans, 
there are three immense orphans’ Homes for all 
children whether white or black, and irrespective 
of sect or nationality, all because a little, uneducated 
woman had the kind of friendship for Christ which 
made her a brooding little mother of lonely and 
neglected children. When she died the streets were 
hardly wide or long enough to accommodate the 
throngs which crowded to pay her grateful homage ; 
and she was the first woman in America to be hon- 
ored by the erection of an imperishable monument 
to her memory. 

It is these impulses of brotherly love which led 
Warden Osborne of the famous Sing Sing Prison 
in New York to treat the prisoners under his care 
more like human beings than vicious wild beasts. 
He introduced the honor system, and self-govern- 
ment, and abolished armed guards and striped garb, 
and in every possible natural way appealed to the 
best, and not the worst, in the men. For instance, 
on a Fourth of July instead of confining the men 
on the holiday when they were not required to 
work, in their small, narrow iron cells, to fret and 
stifle, and to be irritated by the memory of many 
joyous patriotic holidays they had spent in their 
years of law-abiding freedom, he arranged a base- 
ball game, and a sumptuous dinner, and a moving- 
picture show program; and gave the men liberty 
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to talk freely to each other; and amidst the grateful 
cheers of the men he also announced that, in con- 
sideration of increased loyalty to the rules of the 
prison, he was about to install a large swimming 
pool. The warden discovered that if we are going 
to make men and brothers out of criminals, they 
must be treated as brothers and men, and not as 
tigers and hyenas. 

Another thing which this friend of the outcast 
man was prompted by his brother-love to do was 
to allow the members of their families to come and 
visit the unfortunate prisoners; and on the Fourth 
of July, instead of having double bars with an aisle 
separating the prisoner from his visitor so that they 
could not even shake hands, they were allowed to 
visit each other in small grated apartments. One 
grateful man, as he sat beside his wife and held 
his child in his arms, and fondly pressed it to his 
heart, and showered its face and hands with kisses, 
said to Mr. Osborne as he passed by: “Warden, 
this is the first time I have ever been able to touch 
my little baby, and hold him in my arms and kiss 
him. Thank you, oh, thank you, sir!” Do you 
think they will have any more trouble with that 
man in Sing Sing? And with how much less of 
revenge in their hearts will all of those men go back 
to their employments of freedom when they shall 
have gained their liberty? 

I had a friend, a State official who lived in Sac- 
ramento, who was very much interested in the men 
who were incarcerated in the State’s prison of Cali- 
fornia. In examining the correspondence of one 
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of the prisoners he ran across the following state- 
ment made by one prisoner to another. He said of 
a fellow prisoner, “By Jove, that man knows more 
about theology than the Good Lord or even Doctor 
Locke himself.” 

My friend in commenting upon the remark of the 
prisoner says, “I think that this classifies you as our 
leading theological authority beyond all doubt.” 

I have only this to say: It is well enough to so 
conduct oneself as to deserve the good opinion of 
even those men who have to be put behind the bars 
in order to protect society from their escapades and 
misdemeanors. 


“Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


One winter day as the river was filled with ice, 
a crowded ferryboat was carrying its precious freight 
across the Hudson River at Hoboken, when a 
river tugboat tore a cruel gash in its hull just below 
the waterline. There was a wild panic among the 
passengers. The wrecking tug Reliance ran along- 
side, and Captain Joe Smith quickly jumped aboard. 
Under his experienced direction a prompt effort was 
made to close up the gap through which the water 
was rushing in a cataract. Cotton-waste and rags 
were thrust into the big wound and everything at 
hand was used. The captain called for more cotton- 
waste and rags, but they were all gone, and still there 
was a fatal aperture which must be closed, or all 
the work would be in vain—and it must be done 
without delay or the boat would sink. 
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Captain Joe, with the sacrifice and resourcefulness 
of a hero and of the Eternal Masculine, when noth- 
ing else was available, then deliberately thrust his 
big body into the opening with one arm extended 
outside on a level with the floating ice; and he held 
back the angry waves until the disabled ferryboat 
was towed safely into the slip with every passenger 
on board. When they lifted Captain Joe out from 
the wreck he was unconscious and scarcely alive, 
with his good right arm all torn and bleeding, and 
his blood nearly frozen in his veins. When he came 
back to himself as the doctor was arranging the 
bandages, he opened his eyes, and asked, “Was any 
of them kiddies hurt?” That is the Eternal Mas- 
culine. 

If we would enter into all the mysteries of the 
Eternal Masculine, we should make friends with 
the One “who sticketh closer than a brother,” and 
who is the Chief Inspiration and the Highest Ex- 
emplification of The Eternal Masculine. 








CHAPTER XVI 
‘CONCLUSION © 


If I’d ’a’ knowed what a trouble it was to make a 
book I wouldn’t ’a’ tackled it, and ain’t a-going to 
no more.—Huckleberry Finn.* 


If a book comes from the heart, it will contrive to 
reach other hearts.—Carlyle. 


O little booke, thou art so unconning, 
How darst thou put thyself in press for dred? 
—Chaucer. 


Pray thee, take care, that tak’st my book in hand, 
To read it well; that is to understand. 
—Ben Jonson. 
1Used by express permission of the Mark Twain Company, the Estate 


of Samuel L. Clemens, and Harper & Brothers, publishers, with a full 
reservation of all copyright privileges. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONCLUSION 


WHILE we might not go so far as Anatole France 
and say, “I would rather be guilty of an immoral 
act than of a cruel one,” yet we sincerely believe 
that cruelty is not only savage and brutal but it is 
debasing and unmoral, if not immoral. Unques- 
tionably in the evolution of the best the ape and 
tiger in man are steadily giving way to a construc- 
tive kindliness and a sympathetic helpfulness. The 
Creator made man in his Image, that man should 
ultimately be crowned with the divinities and be a 
fit companion for the perfect Father who made him. 

Considering his endowments and his bequests, 
man does not demand enough of himself. There 
are too many inferior personalities. Balzac says: 
“You must bow down before mediocrity, frigid, 
polite mediocrity, which you despise and obey. 
Mediocrity is never out of fashion.” Man is too 
easily satisfied with small acquisition. Mediocrity 
costs less than superiority. “The good is the enemy 
of the best.” What is a man worth unless he lifts 
himself out of the middling? It is more a ques- 
tion of industry and perseverance than it is of 
genius. There are many unoccupied thrones and 
many prostrate scepters waiting for those who will 
come forward and take them. If mediocrity is 
always in the fashion, it is because man is indif- 
ferent and indolent. 
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The Eternal Masculine is that in a man which 
is struggling up into divinity; and God is Love. 
It is eternal in the sense that it is innate—was in 
man from the beginning; and is also eternal in that 
it is ever present and will be in him into the farthest 
reaches of eternity. It is the God in him reaching 
up for his scepter, the King in him striving to gain 
his throne. 

It was said of Madame de Staél that “she was so 
restless for a scepter that she kept a twig of laurel 
by her side with which she toyed during conversa- 
tion.” The brilliant woman need not be disparaged 
for thus ostentatiously exhibiting her lofty ambi- 
tions. It is probably only those who toy with the 
laurel who ever wear the coveted wreath and gain 
the waiting scepter. The aspiration to be something 
is usually accompanied by a corresponding ability. 

In the preceding chapters we have fared afar in a 
diligent quest. If we have found the trail which 
will lead into a mystic realm, and have encouraged 
anyone to further explorations into fruitful fields of 
fascinating interest, we must be content. What we 
do know is that there is an Eternal Masculine, and 
that it will ultimately rule in the lives of all men, 
and will become more clearly defined as it is more 
universally realized. 

In sending out this little volume, the author’s 
heart is filled with the same conflicting emotions 
which must have prompted John Bunyan’s Apology 
for his book, when he wrote: 


“Some said, John, Print it; others said, not so: 
Some said, It might do good; others said, No.” 
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